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LEGEND OF THE TRAILING ARBUTUS 


By Cuaries EF. BetKNAP 


GRAND RAPIDS 


N the south shore of Lake Superior, in the vicinity of 
QO the Pictured Rocks, there lives an old Indian chieftain. 
He has been my companion in many a summer’s jaunt, and it 
is most sad that he is almost the last of his race. He lives ten 
miles or more south of the great lake, and at the headwaters 
of a beautiful river, so broken with cascades, rapids and falls 
that we cannot ascend it in our canoe, so we follow a trail 
along its banks, through grassy meadows, the work of an in-’ 
dustrious mechanic, the beaver; over hills where every rod, 
where at every turn, you look deep into caves in the rocks 
once the homes of countless wild animals, and through forests 
of birch, maple and hemlock where the startled deer and part- 
ridge surprise your dreamy eyes for an instant and are out of 
sight. 

Thus we pass eight miles, it may be more, aud suddenly we 
are stopped at the shores of a crystal lake. Hunting for a few 
moments among the alders that fringe its shores we find hid- 
den a birch-bark canoe and paddle. There is room for two and 
no more, and as we glide out upon the surface of this inland 
lake, we can see bass, pickerel and muscallonge darting into 
deeper water under our frail craft. It is two miles to the head 
of the lake, and as we round a point and turn into the inlet,° 
we see a well-worn landing. The boat is lifted carefully out 
of the water, and shouldering our guns and blankets we again 
“take to the woods.” Up through the forests by a winding 
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trail, very rarely traversed by white man, we go, and at the 
very top of a high hill we find, on a scant half acre of cleared 
ground, a very small cabin, and still it is not a cabin, but a 
lodge, or more truly still, not a lodge, but a silent combination 
that the winds might have created of poles, cedar and hemlock 
bark. 

How small and smoky it is, and yet it is, and has been for 
sixty years, the home of my Indian friend. For ten years he 
shared the wigwam with his squaw, and then one day, fifty 
years ago, a storm upon the great lake upset their boat and the 
squaw went down in the icy waters, never to rise again to his 
sight. He made his way to the home in the woods, and all 
these years since has lived alone in solitude, except as a hunter 
or angler, like myself, breaks the silence. Is he lonely? No; 
who could be? Except when the snows of winter shut him in, 
what son of nature could be lonely in such a place? There is 
the happy river with its speckled trout; the lake with its basg 
and water fowl; the forest with its animals and birds. And 
there among the great cliffs and caves in the rocks, so he was 
taught by his father, lived Manaboosho, the great God of 
Creation. 

Here all that was good and bad alike was created. And he 
alone, the last of his race, lives to tell of the past. He lives 
in “the old homestead,” and there he trusts Manitou will find 
his spirit after death. Ninety and more winters have placed no 
gray hairs in his head. He carried in his face a thousand 
pages of prose and poetry, and the sharp black eyes that were 
never guided in the art of letters have seen untold visions of 
his people. 

In the North Country grows to perfection that dearest and 
sweetest of all wild flowers, the arbutus, the plant which the 
most skillful florist, or the tender, loving touch of woman can- 
not cause to grow in hothouse or garden. There are two things 
that the learned white man does not know, the Indian and the 
arbutus. From time to time, sitting by the camp fires in the 
evening, I have been told of the creation of the animals and 
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birds by the great Manaboosho and his captains, the Manitous. 
And this is the legend of the creation of the arbutus: 

Many, many moons ago, there lived an old man alone in his 
lodge beside the frozen stream in the forest; his locks were long 
and white with age. He was clad in fine furs, for all the world 
was winter, snow and ice were everywhere; the wind went 
through the forests, searching every bush and tree for birds to 
chill, chasing evil spirits over hill and vale; and the old man 
went about, vainly searching in the deep snow for pieces of 
wood to keep up the fire in his lodge. In despair he returned 
to the lodge, and sitting down by the last few dying coals, he 
cried to Manaboosho, that he might not perish. And the winds 
blew aside the door of the lodge and there came in the most 
beautiful maiden. Her cheeks were red as if made of wild 
roses, her eyes were large and glowed like the eyes of fawns 
at night, her hair was long and black as the raven’s feathers, 
and it touched the ground as she walked; her hands were cov- 
ered with willow buds, on her head was a wreath of wild flow- 
ers, her clothing was of sweet grasses and ferns, her mocca- 
sins were white lilies, and when she breathed the air of the 
lodge became warm. 

The old man said: “My daughter I am glad to see you; my 
lodge is cold and cheerless, yet it will shield you from the 
tempests of the night. But tell me who you are, that you dare 
come to my lodge in such strange clothing? Come, sit here and 
tell me of thy country and thy victories, and I will tell thee 
of my exploits, for Iam a Manitou!” He filled two pipes with 
tobacco that they might smoke as they talked, and when the 
smoke had warmed the old man’s tongue he said: 

“T am Manitou. I blow my breath and the waters of the 
rivers stand still.’ The maiden answered: “I breathe and 
flowers spring up on all the plains.” The old man said: “1 
shake my locks and snow covers all the ground.” “TI shake my 
curls,” returned the maiden, “and warm rains fall from the 
clouds.” Said her companion, “When I walk about, the leaves 
fall from the trees; at my command the animals hide in their 
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holes in the ground, and the birds get out of the water and fly 
away, for I am Manitou.” The maiden made answer: “When 
I walk about, the plants lift up their heads, the trees cover 
their nakedness with many leaves, the birds come back and 
all who see me sing. Music is everywhere.” 

Thus they talked, and the air became warm in the lodge. 
The old man’s head dropped upon his breast and he slept. 
Then the sun came back, and a bluebird came to the top of the 
lodge and called: “Say-e-e, I am thirsty,” and the river called 
back, “I am free, come and drink.” As the old man slept, the 
maiden passed her hands above his head, and he began to grow 
small, streams of water ran out of his mouth and soon he was 
but a small mass upon the ground, and his clothing turned to 
green leaves. Then the maiden kneeling upon the ground took 
from her bosom the most precious white flowers and hid them 
all about the leaves, and breathing upon them said: “I give 
thee all my virtues and my sweetest breath, and all who gather 
thee shall do so upon bended knee.” Then the maiden moved 
away through the woods and over the plains, and all the birds 
sang to her, and wherever she stopped, but nowhere else, grows 
the arbutus. 














RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY Days at MAcKINAC 


By Grace F. KANE 
(Mrs. Edward Elmore Kane) 


DETROIT 


ACKINAC ISLAND—I can never think of it without 

remembering the Mission House. To me the Island was 
the Mission House. Its glory has now departed. What mem- 
ories rise at the thought. The charm of the place captivates one. 
Its peace enthralls me. Its old time peace cradles me. Its 
blue waters, its sunshine, its breezes, soothe me into a grateful 
sort of lethargy. 

The Mission and its old fashioned comfort make it dear to 
me, and I feel that I am a part of it, and do not wish to be 
otherwise. Let changes of fortune come and be what they may, 
I am an Islander and as such am part of the Mission. There 
was I born and there do I wish to die. My father, mother, 
brothers and sisters are buried there and are sleeping their 
quiet sleep in the deep woods. 

Built in the early years of the century by the American 
Board of Foreign Missions for a school for the Indians and 
occupied by the Reverend William M. Ferry and his wife and 
family, it made a mark in the history of the country not to be 
forgotten. The Honorable T. W. Ferry, United States Senator, 
a son of the couple mentioned, was born there. He, and many 
an Indian youth received his preliminary eduéation as well as 
conversion to the Christian religion there. 

The candle of time has burned down. The wild and maraud- 
ing Indian sleeps in his wigwam, or is no more seen. Summer 
clouds in an azure sky rest awhile over his grave, then float 
away. The moon sails above this enchanted place. Indian 
maiden and her dusky brave, have gone and the summer blos- 
soms bow their heads in sorrow over their loss until Hiawatha 
comes again, gathering his braves by hundreds and thousands 
to return and be again as powerful as they were of yore. Then 
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will the dawn be born again for these people and the Indian 
come into his rightful inheritance. All these thoughts crowd 
upon me as I bask in the sun on the Mission Porch. 

Mr. Ferry shook the dust of the Island and its Mission schoo] 
from his feet and in its place opened up the district school 
where we were merry and happy and learned what we could. 

There was a “tee-ter” on the beach before the school, where 
a nice little girl got a broken arm, because a naughty girl 
threw sand in her eyes, causing her to fall to the ground from 
the teeter when the plank was twenty feet in the air. I re- 
member how the naughty girl was detained after school as a 
punishment and while the teacher and the lady mothers of 
the scholars of the school were talking it over, a grown sister 
of the naughty girl came along the road and seeing her sister 
in her seat through the window, lifted her gently over the sill 
rescuing the naughty girl from further punishment because the 
naughty girl did not go to school anymore—not because she did 
not deserve punishment. | 

Those were bright and happy days and it seems on looking 
back upon them that the sun always shone there and that the 
skies were always blue and that the waters were always bright 
and glistening in the sun. 

Dr. John R. Bailey of the Island and Reverend Mead Wil- 
liams have written of the Island, but I am writing my mem- 
ories of the Mission and the people of the Island itself, know- 
ing these things of which I write. 

The Mission, before it was a Hotel, was a boarding school 
for Indians and others who chose to attend. The west wing 
of this House was used as a home for the head master, Mr. 
Ferry, and the teachers under him. They employed colored 
help and were always called master and mistress for that rea- 
son. The east wing was the school rooms and the upper story 
of the center a sort of dormitory for the scholars—was made 
over into bedrooms when this school had become a Hotel. The 
lower portion of the center was the dining room and the 
kitchen was turned into an office. In later days the dining 
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room was a parlor, a part being reserved for the old brick bake 
oven which may be seen to this day. Over the: kitchen and 
office, were the dormatories where the Indian scholars slept, a 
story and a half with windows in the slanting roof. This 
dormitory was approached by a very narrow stairway occupy- 
ing a portion of the hallway which now leads to the new dining 
room, added to the house in the early ’60’s. 

Among the colored men employed as porter and waiter, was 
old William Lee (not always old but grown so in years of faith- 
ful service) and said to be a half brother of Robert E. Lee. 

I remember once when General Sherman came with his staff 
on the steamship of war “Michigan” to inspect the Fort (which 
he did and recommended its abandonment). Old Lee was de- 
canting champagne with which my father was entertaining 
General Sherman and his staff and the officers of the ship on 
which he came to the Island. Captain Henry Carter was in 
command of her at the time. Captain Carter leaned across 
the table and told in a low voice, “Lee was a half brother of 
Robert E. Lee and incidentally that makes him a kind of a 
cousin to me.” General Sherman on hearing this said, “Is that 
so, Lee; are you a brother of Robert E. Lee?” Lee drawing him- 
self up (he was over six feet tall) replied, “We had the same 
father, sir.” Not claiming by the wink of an eyelash the rela- 
tionship—just stating the fact as it was. 

Another old darky who served us for years was “Nash,” a 
Haitai nigger, black as the ace of spades and very dignified. 
He it was who waited on the Prince Jerome Bonapart (Pon 
Plon) when he was a guest at the Mission House with his suite. 
With him was the Russian ambassador, Commodore Aulick 
and several Italian princes. Their names are in the old register 
at the Mission House now. 

We had some quaint old Virginia darky women who just 
about belonged to us,—Old Aunt George and Lucy Price. These 
old women were arguing on the “Power” and Aunt George said 
in a tone of scorn, “Does you mean to tell me, Miss Lucy Price, 
that you don’t believe in the Power of the Lord Almighty ?” 
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“Yes I does,” replied Lucy, “I does believe in Him pintedly 
and I aint goin’ to fool wid it,’ with a laugh that made her - 
teeth show between her great red lips. The sun was bright 
and hot, and Lucy was hanging her cleanly washed linen on 
the line—but Aunt George was ready for her. “Well,” she said, 
“You bettah not laugh with yo’ mouf open ’cause shua as you 
do, the sun going’ to warp you teef.” 

I could tell many tales of these old women who actually felt 
that they belonged to us because they had been slaves so 
recently. 

The Prince Jerome, I recall, was the husband of Clotilde. 
He ate his meals in the sitting room away from the “hoy 
poloi”. One day while he was waiting for his meal to be 
served, there was I, sitting almost under his elbow, with my 
knitting. I thought he did not know I was there but when his 
luncheon was ready to serve, he turned and picked me up in his 
arms, kissed me, unfastened a curl from my head which was 
entangled in one of the buttons of his coat and set me down 
outside the door. 

I remember balls and picnics and horseback rides and sailing 
parties and all the gaities which were enjoyed by such people 
as General U. S. Grant, and General Hancock. General Grant 
was afterward President of the “United States and General 
Hancock was nominated for the presidency but did not get it. 
These were years apart. Colonel Fred Grant and his beautiful 
wife and their little one (afterward the Princess Kanta- 
kusine)—Countess Speransky. Colonel Hough was command- 
ant at the Fort there and the beautiful lady complained in a 
pretty way that all the gaities contained “not a single sere- 
nade for her”, something unusual of course. 

I put them down; as I remember there was Governor Cass 
of Michigan and his erratic son Lew and his daughter Bell Cass 
for whom Belle Ile, the Detroit River Park, was named; 
Grover Seymore of New York, Governor Pingree of Detroit, 
Edward Everett Hale who wrote “The Man Without a Coun- 
try” in room No. 16; General Philip St. George Cook who had 
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his headquarters at the Mission House and who was very fond 
of the young ladies. His wife said, ““There’s no fool like an old 
fool.” Governor Seward; Postmaster General Markland, 
whose brother was a lieutenant Markland stationed at the 
Fort at the time. Hundreds of names I could mention,— 
generals, senators, congressmen, judges, lords, priests and 
lawyers. 

There were the prisoners of state during the war of the Re- 
bellion. General Harding, a Southerner, who just before, had 
gotten a herd of a thousand merino sheep just escaped the 
blocade and our soldiers killed and ate them all. General Bar- 
row, a confederate senator and Judge Guild, Memphis, Tennes- . 
see, who read the Bible through three times in the few weeks 
he was imprisoned there. This is the man who got hold of a 
railroad map to find out where they were going to be sent, 
and who said, “This is all right boys; they can’t send us any 
further than the top of the map,” where he had located Mack- 
inac Island. All these people came to the Island for rest and 
recreation. I knew them all and my parents knew them well. 

My mother’s family came to New Haven via Boston on the 
Ship “Planter” in 1635 with their servants. My mother can 
trace her ancestry back to Hulda Allen Tuttle and Deacon 
Samuel Allen, Sarah Partridge, his wife, through the 
de Traceys and de Suddleys, William the Conqueror and Alfred 
the Great. My father was a born aristocrat and a descendant 
of a noble Scottish family. His mother’s father, John Camp- 
bell, was among the petitioners for a grant of 100,000 acres of 
land from the King which never had been fulfilled. This is - 
authentic. I have the papers and it is on record in Albany 
with the Secretary of State. A noble man in every sense of 
the word was my father, Edward A. Franks and his wife, my 
mother, a charming lady. I was very proud of my family in 
those days of my life. 

Our friends and neighbors were all simple people who lived 
a calm and gentle life, no one having more than the other, no . 
strife, no contention of any kind. 
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I remember the maple sugar old Mr. Gray sold of which 
Chapman and Gray always gave good measure in large bark 
baskets called “mococks”. John Bates kept a store as did old 
Mr. Madison. Bates also had a dock. Mr. Bates’ nephew 
became his partner. 

Captain and Mrs. Van Allen kept the Island House, a very 
good hotel, which is now kept by Mrs. Colonel John McCallister 
Webster, a charming lady, whose white hair is a glory to her. 
There was the old Saltonstall family of which one daughter, 
Elizabeth, married a wealthy Englishman. Miss Mary Franks 
went to Chicago, where the Saltonstalls lived, to be her maid 
of honor. Miss Truscott, Mr. Bates’ niece, married Major 
Webb of the United States army and her daughter married 
Mr. Dort, manufacturer of the Dort automobile. Mrs. Con- 
stance Saltonstall Patton, whose memoirs we have read and 
enjoyed in the “Michigan Pioneer” was another neighbor. Miss 
Mary Franks afterward married a wealthy capitalist of Flint. 
Arthur Bishop, her son, is now President of the Genesee 
County Bank and another Miss Franks, Tilla, married a 
Colonel 8S. H. Wilkison of Buffalo of the old and aristocratic 
family of that name. The Colonel’s grandfather, Judge Wilk- 
ison, was responsible for the city of Buffalo being located where 
it is, rather than at Black Rock; another sister, Miss Kate 
Franks died in the West. The Franks family have all died 
out with the exception of the author of these papers, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Elmore Kane (Grace) who lives in Detroit. Her hus- 
band was a well known and able lawyer in Detroit. Mr. Kane 
came across the ice in the worst storm of the winter and we 
were married February 4th, when the thermometer stood at 
36° below zero. 

Our wedding journey from Mackinac to Detroit was thrilling 
to say the least. It took from nine o’clock to five to cross the 
straits to Cheboygan. Ice on the straits was so rough and 
jammed in so jagged that travelling was extremely dangerous. 
Green boughs marked the trail. We had a long bob-sled on 
which we embarked after saying good-bye to our parents. Five 
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trunks, on one of which I sat, another propped behind me and 
the others placed anywhere, we carried a can of boiling hot 
water, robes and furs. When we got through to Cheboygan 
there was a lecture and party in progress at the hotel. The 
dining room was about cleared and the five of us could secure 
nothing but three pieces of toast and two pieces of ham, 
those having toast being denied the ham. After this meal, ] 
went to my room with a deadly sick headache, while Mr. Kane 
and our best man, Mr. Daniel Hibbard went in search of food. 
They returned with a jar of oysters, which Mr. Kane had never 
before eaten, and some dried crackers. We remained there all 
night. Our room was next the parlor, where guests were re- 
ceived, so we had very little rest. The result of that headache 
forced us to stay there four days. Then a long ride through the 
forest sitting on our baggage, to Petoskey. It was so cold and 
sleeted so, that Mr. Kane was encased in a coat of mail, which 
we had to take a hammer to break off. I, being a native born, 
was better fitted to endure the cold weather than he. By the 
time we arrived at Petoskey, he had my fur cuffs and muff for 
his hands, the hot water can which was intended for me, and 
he was nearly frozen at that. We reached Grand Rapids at 
nine o’clock at night and left there for Kalkaska, where we 
had five engines and one caboose. A piston was broken and we 
had to go back for repairs. Forty or fifty section men had to 
go ahead to clear up the road as we went along. It took fifteen 
hours to go nine miles. The caboose in which I sat had two 
long seats and a red hot stove in the middle. I sat there, the 
only woman, with the numerous section hands, who were ready 
to shovel us out of the next blocade. I caught a cold and was 
anything but a pleasant looking bride when we reached Detroit. 

All the old families or residents are gone or fast dying out. 
It seems a strange and fantastic medley, a dream, a whirl of 
names and faces. The village streets are now developed into 
the Boulevard, which extends along the water’s edge around 
the Island. The upper Boulevard is an entirely distinct road 
from that below. The modern stores, the tiny cottages and the 
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elegant mansions, the trees, the cedars, the Fort with its sallé 
port and white walls and winding roads, they are there still, 
but the people who made the places,—the Biddles, the Drews, the 
Lasleys,—are gone. They area part, with others I have named, 
of a golden rainbow. The wonderful (to us) gaities—we had 
horseback rides through Cupid’s Pathway, Cloister Path and 
Lovers’ Lane, and balls, and such picnics to which all the 
guests of the house were invited and my father as host of the 
Mission House had the dinner, which was prepared and in the 
oven, taken out into the woods for the pleasure of his guests 
who attended, all happily piling into the old dray with the 
eats, or into the old bus with laugh and shout and all eager to 
be there first. These were delightful days. I always felt as 
if it never rained there; that the sun always shone, so bright 
was my life. All fading but not forgotten, its green will never 
fade entirely. 

There was a grand party at Dr. Carvaljo’s at the Fort. We 
called it grand. There were covers laid for twenty and the 
piéce de résistance was a center bowl] filled with Russian 
Punch, all kinds of liquors mixed and all the canned and fresh 
fruits that could be procured,—champagne, whiskey, port wine 
and everything of the kind the Doctor could get. Before we 
had been many minutes at table, where we were served with 
turkey, chicken, duck and goose and oysters (a great treat) 
things were going like a merry-go-round. A fleshy gentleman 
sat next me and I was busy passing his glass, first up one side 
of the table and down the other. Mother had a new grey silk 
dress and my sister, Kate, wore it, only to ruin it by being 
taken “punch sick” and being carried into the next room. She 
said afterward, she would not have cared how it looked, for she 
was not under the influence, but she wished somebody had 
loosened her tight shoes. She may not have been under the 
influence, but I noticed she spent many a Sunday afterward 
taking the spots out of Mother’s dress with alcohol and chloro- 
form, which left not a stain. Mrs. W. rose to respond to a 
toast and somehow got turned around, and when she sat 
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down, did so in a dish of chocolate ice cream. It was a merry 
party but we got home all right about six in the morning. 
Often have I gone shivering to my bed, in horror of an Indian 
uprising ; a fear which came from hearing the tales of my half- 
breed nurse. How often have I stood trembling at the window 
with my mother and sisters, gazing at the wigwams all ablaze 
with fires. These wigwams were dotted along the edge of the 
beach at the foot of our great lawn. A terrace separated it 
from the many muskrat huts on the upper lawn—poor little 
creatures, their homes were many times swept away by the 
waves, which, when it stormed, rolled over the meadow to the 
top of the stairs which led down to the water. Storms so great 
that the steam-boats in passing could not make port, sinking in 
the troughs of the sea, going down, down, until the smoke- 
stacks could scarcely be seen, only to rise like a bird on the 
wing and then down again, until the broader waters and safety © 
had been reached. After the burning of the Indian agency, 
when the Rev. Mr. William Stonex lived there, the payments 
were held at other places, among them the Mission House 
grounds. The Indians grumbled a good deal, that they did 
not get as much money as they should. I saw a trader walk up 
and take money out of an Indian’s hand. The trader afterward 
told me that the Indian owed it to him, but you never can tell. 
My parents first made their home at the Island, after the 
departure of the Fur Company and their employees. Those 
good old days formed an endless topic of conversation among 
the members of my family. Yet what memories these words 
recall. The Biddles, the Drews, the Irvines, the Davenports, 
the Lousiginaw brothers, Ben and Joe, one who made shoes, 
and the other drove a dray. The Baileys, Dr. John, as we 
always called the elder—his son Mathew G. Bailey is a fine 
dignified looking gentleman. The La Frambroise, the wife of 
whom gave the land for the Catholic Church providing her 
body could be buried beneath it. The little church is gone 
with its tiny Presbytry where Father Pieret lived—an elegant 
gentleman, who sometime took a vacation. When he was away 
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the old housekeeper used the fruit on the old plum trees which 
grew in the little yard for preserves for the Father against his 
return. This old woman came to my father to get a warrant 
for the arrest of the man who worked for the Priest, telling 
my father with tears in her eyes, “He laid his two hands on 
me two feet and he squeezed me two feet till they were blaek 
and blue, all the time a draggin’ me.” I don’t know that she 
got her warrant, but my father soothed her and sent her away. 

The old Bela Chapman House stood on the corner of the 
front street and the lane, beyond which is now the Lakeview 
House kept by Claud Cable, a son-in-law of Mrs. Disbrow, later 
Mrs. Chapman. And a good house it was. Beyond and around 
the corner stood the two Davenport cottages—long, low one- 
storied white-washed houses and the road before them ran 
directly into the water and we had to walk in it to get around. 

They tell of how old man Drew (I never heard the Christian 
name) in a fit of rage, roasted a man who offended him, in a 
great box stove before breakfast in the morning. That was in 
the days of the Fur Company. Then there were those of more 
recent day, but far away in my past. The Hulburts,—William 
kept a dry goods store, Frank was in the lumber business, 
Richard clerked for his brother, and Allan who was a great 
singer. These brothers owned a. three masted ship called the 
“Mary Ann Hulbert” and many a fine picnic I’ve gone on her. 
The decks were:as white as snow. The Wendells,—George, 
Theodore and William, who kept a general store and a dock. 
Theodore Wendell was nominated for Lieutenant Governor of 
this state. Their old homestead still stands where it did. He 
was a Democratic power in the early days. He married a 
Southern lady. There was Tom Marshall who kept the light 
house and who was drowned while going to his station. Tom 
and his wife, Mary, who once lived as maid to my mother, 
bought the old Shurtleff cottage and lived there. He was the 
son of Ordinance Sergeant Marshall, who lived in the garrison 
and cared for it when there were no troops there. There was 
Captain McComb, who did Major Tom Williams’ courting for 
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him. How ready he was to drag Mary Bailey’s sled up through 
the snowy paths to the top of the Fort Hill, while Major Wil- 
liams, to whom she was engaged to be married, waited for 
them; and how Captain McComb laughed when he found out 
how matters stood. At their wedding, an evergreen motto was 
arranged on the door leading from Dr. Bailey’s stone quarters 
and the Major’s which were connected. It read “May they be 
happy,” but I made it out to be “May they behave.” Here were 
formed the friendships and acquaintances of my happy life. 

My first lessons in sketching were given me by the elegant 
Lieutenant Aulick as teacher. That gentleman was the son of 
Commodore Aulick. I think I have the drawing made at that 
time. How time flies! I do not have to remember very hard to 
tell the things that keep coming and coming in my mind for it 
takes but a short time to tell these tales, but a life time to live 
them. 

We had two parlors in the Mission House. One evening 
just at dusk I went into the big parlor to “play myself a tune.” 
I had forgotten all about being afraid of the Indians when I 
was suddenly reminded of it by a smothered sound, which I 
knew to be an Indian word or breathing of surprise. I turned 
and saw seven or eight of our swarthy, blanketed and moc- 
casined neighbors crowding into the room, all endeavoring to 
enter through the narrow doorway at the same time. They 
seemed wonder struck, and even afraid of the “great singing 
box”, as they afterward named it. What to do I did not 
know. I was afraid. I dared not stop playing and run away. 
My fingers became benumbed with fright so that I could not 
“make them go”, but as sound and not music was just as 
satisfactory, I gave them of that until the entrance of my 
father, who happened to be a justice at the time. Old Gilbert, 
a cross-eyed halfbreed, brought in a couple who wished to be 
married. This Gilbert could speak some English and was after- 
ward in demand among his people. 

My father explained to my family who had by this time 
joined me in the parlor, thinking that there was going to be 
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“doings”, that the ceremony should have been performed in 
his office but on their hearing the music, he “had not the heart 
to ask them to move on, and would do the business up right 
here and now.” The marriageable couple were soon put 
through their paces. On being requested by my father through 
the interpreter, to stand up before him, they placed themselves 
back to back, nor could they be forced to change their position ; 
yielding this as unimportant, my father began to marry them. 
“Do you wish to marry this man?” to the girl. They hung 
their heads and crowded their backs together. Several strangers 
had come into the parlor during the last few moments and 
were overcome with laughter. No answer could be gotten from 
the maiden until old Gilbert had fastened his cross-eyes upon 
her and whispered something in “Injun” to her and then 
angrily in English, “Say yaas” and they both answered , “Say 
yaas” simultaneously. “Do you want this woman for your 
wife”, asked my father to the man and again prompted by old 
Gilbert, both said “Say yaas”. “Then, said my father with very 
great solemnity, as soon as you have paid me two dollars, you 
are married.” 

There was great consternation among the bridal party at 
this. The young people had no money, but by taking up a 
collection among the “guests” the required amount was forth- 
coming and handed to my father, “the justice’, who with a 
smile and a polite little speech, (of which they understood not 
a word) in which there was something about the absence of 
wedding presents and the short notice given the guests, at the 
same time placed the money which he had received as his fee, 
in the hands of the bride who fumbled the bills a moment and 
then was marched with the young husband—by old Gilbert— 
down the hill, followed by the Indian guests. They had not 
reached the old turnstile at the foot of the lawn before the 
“oroom” had possessed himself of that two dollars. 

That night there were great doings among the wigwams on 
the beach. The chanting of traditions and firewater for all. 
Old Tuskenaw saved me from being butchered that night. 
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With a young person’s prying curiosity trying to see every- 
thing—I had stolen up to those lodges in which the revelry 
seemed wildest, and heedless of every danger, tripped over one 
of the poles by which the lodge was supported, and turned over 
the soup kettle which hung within, upon an almost naked 
Indian boy who was sleeping there. Furious at being dis- 
turbed and his house burned, he sprang toward me, knife in 
hand. The plaits in my dress gave way in his hand and had 
it not been for the help of the old chief, who sent the young 
drunk to the right about, I should have had a close shave and 
these stories would never have been written. 

One morning late in the fall, we were greatly alarmed by the 
cries of old Mary (our cook for nearly 20 years) who was just 
about to send breakfast in. The family were at the table, and 
my father, noticing the tumult, and ordering us by a look to 
remain in our places, went hastily out of the room. I fol- 
lowed as closely upon his heels as I dared, and between my 
fright at the sight of a big Indian sawing the smoky air of 
the kitchen (pancakes) with a meat knife, to old Mary’s 
screaming and the prospective punishment for disobedience, I 
nearly fainted. 

“Whirra! whirra!” the old woman cried, “He wants to 
murther us all! Look at the knife of him! Glory and murther !” 

The old fellow having demanded a knife and being refused, 
after much gesticulation and vociferation, snatched the article 
from the cook’s hand and ran out of the house with it. My 
father, seeing that the fellow was gone, and evidently intended 
no harm, returned to his breakfast. 

That morning, while rambling about the old place, I came 
upon the body of old Prince, our dray horse. He had done good 
service during his long years of life and was rewarded. The 
old creature seemed to be asleep within a stall formed of a 
portion of an old fence left standing when the new one was 
built. I went up close to the old creature with the intention 
of stirring him up and found him to my surprise, dead, while 
out of his flank had been clearly cut a large roasting piece and 
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carried off. I ran to the house and informed my father who 
hastily summoned some of the men at work about the place 
and his own hands assisting, they tackled the “dead royalty” 
and at the heels of a mongrel breed of nags, Prince was drag- 
ged away to a secret place of burial. “For,” said my father, “if 
we do not get the poor creature under ground and quickly, the 
confounded Injuns will eat him up.” To such use was our 
knife put by the harmless “low” Indian. 

Mrs. Patton’s memoirs have roused my memories. I remem- 
ber the old Abbot house where she lived, the old place on the 
back street and the one up toward the Mission. I. remember 
climbing up the well made path, the Fort through the sallé 
port to attend Mr. O’Brien’s church. Mrs. O’Brien, wife of the 
Chaplain, was of the Spanish type, a very beautiful woman. 
Her son Allan died six weeks after she did, and two other sons, 
Noel and Herbert were in business in Detroit. Each year of 
their lives they made a pilgrimage to Mackinac to visit their 
mother’s grave, and place flowers thereon. Mr. O’Brien is 
buried in the cemetery at Pontiac. I have heard it said that 
no sooner had Mrs. Col. Pratt entered the church of a Sunday 
morning than Mr. O’Brien rose and began, “The Lord is in His 
Holy Temple.” 

General Adrian R. Root owned the cottage which was known 
as the Burchard cottage on the Fort hill just below Rose cot- 
tage, which is now the Episcopal Parsonage, and the Geary 
place (around the corner). The Old Mackinae House kept by 
Mr. John Becker and wife, a story and half white-washed 
house, whose side ran along the front street, and on the back 
street, the oldest house in the town of which I have a picture 
painted by myself. This house was owned and occupied by the 
Drews (Fur Company) and the Biddle house still standing 
opposite in which Mrs. Sarah Biddle Durfee still lives. Mrs. 
Biddle was a full blooded squaw and her husband was a Fur 
Company man, too. She used to come to see my mother 
dressed in a black broadcloth blanket about her shoulders 
which covered a black calico sack. She wore black broadcloth 
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leggins and moccasins. Her husband’s relatives from Phila- 
delphia always invited the Biddle family of Mackinac to dine 
with them,— in fact they received and returned visits regu- 
larly. She lived in the old house after her husband’s death. 
Up to the time of her death, his old safe with its rolls of gold 
money had never been opened. The room in which her youngest 
daughter died was afterward opened and the little sewing 
basket with its gold thimble was found with the needle sticking 
in the lace she had been sewing. 

There was the old Lasley family for whom the Lasley house 
was named of which James Lasley was the postmaster for 
many years at the Island. The house where the Todds lived 
was formerly owned by the LaFrambois and is now occupied 
by the Murrays. The Rice house further up the street toward 
the Mission House is owned now by Mrs. Rose Webster, wife 
of Colonel John McCallister Webster. She keeps a very good 
hotel, the Island House. Her beautiful white hair seems a 
crowning glory and, according to a physiognomist, it would 
proclaim her an aristocrat. 

Standing in a marshy place right next door was an old red 
building—once used as a school house—which my father pur- 
chased for the purpose of building over—making a large dining 
room for the Mission House of it. Father had a gang of men 
(movers) up from Detroit to put that building on rollers and 
moved it up to the back of the house, where it still stands—a 
dining rogm—but it was not so easy to do, for it rolled back 
down the hill to the beach three times before they could con- 
trive some means to get it to stay put. 

There was old Ben McGulpin and his brother Jerome. He 
it was who said to a brother fisherman who told it around the 
village, that Jerome sold rotten fish. “You say I sell rotten 
fish. By gar! You come to my grave six year after I am 
buried six feet hunder ground, and say ‘Jerome, you sell rotten 
fish’ By gar! you see the gravel fly.” 

Old Ben, who lived with my father as a driver, was sitting 
on the step holding a skittish colt that my brother Ed was 
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training. I came to the door and asked Ben to bring the car- 
riage for mother. He answered that he could not bring the 
carriage round to the front door because he must hold the colt 
for Mr. H’Eddy. But I said, “Jerome, he can hold the colt!” 
Jerome had a short stiff leg and limped considerably. “Yes, I 
hold the colt, but she run. By gar! what I do my leg?” They 
lived right back of the Priest’s house on a back lane. Ben’s 
wife was Eliza Boyd, some kin to one of the early Presidents 
of the United States.. They became very reduced in circum- 
stances, and Ben coming home one day said, “When I arrive on 
my house, I perceive a smell and I say, to Eliza, ’Liza, how come 
the smell, and she say, “Gerhaty, he bring rotten pork! -I took 
the pork and thrun it out the door.” His indignation was very 
great at being treated so by one of his neighbors. 

Augustine Hamlin, an Indian who had studied for the Priest- 
hood, married a Miss Watkins of Detroit. He died of tuber- 
culosis some years before his wife. They lived in the house 
now occupied by the Harry Buhls. That is a door or two 
nearer to Grumonds. 

The Mission Church has been repaired and made fit for serv- 
ices to be held there. It has a new roof, the first since Father 
Jacker put one on. It was put on in return for the loan of 
the building when the Catholics used it while their new church 
was being built. It has been repaired but not rebuilt. In 
shape and form; it is still as it was when it was built for the 
missionary, who occupied and preached there every Sunday 
over one hundred years ago. The Mission’s inmates for whom 
it was erected have all gone, and the house itself is fast going 
to decay. The small burial ground which was the property of 
the Mission has disappeared. The bell which had been removed 
from its place in the belfry, has recently been restored. 

The Court House with what we always thought a grand 
cupola still stands in the back street of the village. Here Judge 
Goodwin, my father’s friend, a fine man, held court every 
spring and fall for many years. 

The American Fur Company, Astor store-house, where this 
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company did business is next and is now what was once the 
Grove House, then the Dousman House, then the McCloud, then 
the John Jacob Astor House kept by James Cable. The 
Edward Kantirs (who before the World War owned the Ger- 
man American Bank, now the First State Bank of Detroit) 
patronized this hostlery when it was the Grove House. Mr. 
Kantir’s wife was the daughter of Governor Granger of New 
York. This hotel was afterward the Dousman House. Mr. 
Dousman’s widow married a Mr. McCloud. It was called by 
that name and finally became the Astor House. Mr. Dous- 
man’s daughter Lizzie married Albert Madison (son of “big- 
foot Madison”). Albert died very suddenly. His mother, Mrs. 
Madison, was very muclr of a lady who had a large family and 
lived in the Lasley House. Miss Nellie Madison was a daughter, 
and Mrs. Burden’s daughter married Captain John Newton of . 
the United States Army. 

Tommy Chambers was a well known character as was old 
Owen, a one-eyed, Irishman, very peculiar man who drove a 
dray. Mr. Todd was also a well-known character. Gerahity 
lived in the back lane behind the Catholic church. This couple 
had a large family of daughters. I knew. them well. They were 
Bridget, Mary, Katherine, Nancy, Celia, Maggie and Honoria 
(called “Onny”). Fine women, all of them. I used to go skat- 
ing with these girls, sometimes on ice so thin that every stroke 
I took the water came through under my feet. 

Bela Chapman lived in a large house on the corner of the 
lane and the front street, a notable figure, smoking a long clay 
pipe, and reading his paper, always with a cane in his hand. 
His daughter-in-law, who was the widow Disbrow, and later 
Mrs. Reuben Chapman, lived further along on the Front street 
in what is now the Lake View House—a good hotel. Mrs. Dis- 
brow’s daughter, Tiny, married an army officer, Captain Gas- 
kill by name. He lost an arm in the war of the Rebellion. I 
was at the wedding. She had some trouble trying to waken 
Sylvester LaDuc from his drowse. “We want you to come and 
play the fiddle.” ‘Come, va seet, we dance.” Perault, fiddle in 
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hand began to caper up and down through the long hall, “Tra 
la loot, Tra, la loot, tra Ja Ja, Lady in the center swing and 
cheat—Tra la loot, tra tra la la Lady in de center cheat your- 
self.” Then my mother, a little lady in gray silk with Madam 
Disbrow by her side, began to caper, cutting delicate pigeon 
wings down the whole length of the room, followed by the 
Major and my father, showing off at a pretty figure. Soon the 
whole room was in motion, hard to describe its dignity and 
charm. In the midst of it, a cry was heard, “The ice is break- 
ing up! The ice is going out.” It was daylight by now, and 
everybody was rushing to the shore with ropes and small boats 
and tackle of every sort, as it was said that some men were 
carried off in the rush of the ice flow. One man standing on a 
huge cake of ice, arms folded across his breast, appeared un- 
afraid. A boat took him off and many others were saved that 
night. At another time, the thin ice floated off on the calm sea, 
to be seen no more. They gave a dance at the Mission House 
to raise money to buy a hearse, and a gay time they had, trip- 
ping the light fantastic to the time of Old Perault’s fiddle. 
That fiddle is in existence yet in the possession of Perault’s 
grandson. ‘ - 

Dr. Jessup, formerly an army surgeon, after retirement set- 
tled in Mackinac. He was a fine man and an able physician. 
His wife was a beautiful Irish lady who was born in Egypt. 
Her father was of the British army, very erratic. She tied red 
flannel tips on her roosters’ heads to keep them from harm 
when the other gentlemen came around. She said they picked 
the life out of “my bonny lady birds.” 

My grandfather, Mr. A. Smolke, was not really a Mackinac 
man. He came to live with my parents when he was eighty 
years old, said he had come there to die. He lived twenty-two 
years and nine months after that—an old man with a flowing 
white beard and as straight as an Indian. He was once a 
light-house inspector. A ship was placed at his disposal and 
use by the government, in which he made these yearly inspec- 
tion tours. He brought from the Lake Superior country great 
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sticks of copper and chunks of silver which he had pared off 
with his big knife. He was a wonderful man—a saint if ever 
one lived. He used to watch the men in the office of the hotel, 
playing cards, and every now and then he would sing, “Think 
of that Home over there.” He built all that land on which the 
Third Street Depot stands( in Detroit) and the road to Kala- 
mazoo, one to Pontiac, and the Chicago Road. The land he 
built still stands as firm and sound as the day he built it. His 
wife was Mary Tuttle, a cousin of the late Bishop Tuttle of 
Missouri. ; 

The Sheeley family were comparatively new to the Island, | 
though they have lived there from the grandfather Alanson 
Sheeley’s time till now—over fifty years. Mrs. Sheeley and the 
writer’s mother-in-law were first cousins. It was their grand- 
mother (Mrs. William Hay) who waved the signal agreed upon 
by General Arnold and Mr. Hay that saved the Battle of Platts- . 
burg. This is authentic—See Elmore Genealogy. 

The British Landing is on the west side of the Island just 
beyond the Douseman Farm (now Early farm). Major Holmes 
was killed on this farm and his grave was marked by some 
spruce trees which grew over it south of the fence. Rachel 
Jones owned a farm near the “Lovers Leap.” This rock was 
the one from which the Indian maiden leaped when she saw her 
lover brought home dead from battle. She threw herself from 
this high rock and joined her lover and they swam away to be- 
come the father and mother of all fishes. So the legends say. 
There is another legend dealing with Fort Holmes from which 
high point Mecusta Wanda saw the ghost of her husband re- 
turning in a stone canoe. 

The Sugar Loaf Rock was a wonderful high climb but I have 
gone to the top of it in my stocking feet, though I never under- 
took to cross the Arch Rock as Kate Geary did. I have climbed 
down to the Lake through the arch and up through it from the 
beach and the Fairy Arch where the remains of the “Blue” 
Indian was found. I always preferred to climb the hills 
rather than to go by the roads, though my father complained 
that this was hard on shoe leather. 
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I shall never forget the long slides I used to take (on a 
homemade sled) starting from the Mission House step, rushing 
furiously down the snow covered lawn to the lake where it 
was frozen over. The coasting parties which the officers and 
their wives at the Garrison got up—sometimes on a wood 
sleigh with the shaft turned up against the body of the sleigh 
and a gay crowd all packed in close to keep us from falling 
off when we were whirling down at the Fort hill. They used 
sometimes to bring up an old batteau to slide down that hill, 
a dangerous sport, especially for the steersman, who once got 
his leg broken and often was otherwise bruised. 

It was fine too to go to the sugar camp all horsed in on a 
wood sleigh with canned goods, ham and preserves as a gift 
to the sugar makers in return for the sugar which we were to 
bring away with us, made of clear sap which ran from the trees 
which they tapped, and placed in graduated cauldrons and 
boiled to a certain thickness, when it became syrup, then sugar 
and sugared off into cakes or soft sugar and -candy (gum 
sugar). It was spread on sheets of birch bark and let cool on 
the snow and then tied up with strings of thin strips of bark 
and for us stowed away in the sleigh to bring home. When 
the sleigh was ready the Indian boy who ran beside it said, 
“T like to hitch my mail dog tantram. Eh Ho! go so fas’ as 
pony on the ice.” When we got to the Island, we stopped at 
the Post Office, got the mail and took it up to the court house, 
where church was held. We were all late but we dropped the 
mail on the floor and took our places. I sang in the choir. 
Flirting my ribbon streamers from my hat over the back of my 
seat, I bent my head and immediately felt my hat fly off my 
head in the air. The Lieutenant who had leaned on the rib- 
bons, was trying not to appear to have done anything. 

There were times in the coldest weather when it was very 
dangerous to drive on the ice. The ice would open with a , 
crack or boom like a report of a great gun, the horses backing 
frantically out of the opening on to safe and sound ice and 
making a detour, were again on their route. The lives of many 
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horses were lost but people were not prevented from trying it 
again. ' 

Driving down the Fort hill one day, we saw a crowd of 
soldiers on the bank near the dock at the end of the road, 
cutting ice and loading it into the ice house, located at the back 
of the Fort garden covered deep with snow. They were all 
merry and good natured and the Lieutenant, jolliest of all, 
cried out “Hello Miss Grace, I’m all through for today and 
guess I’ll go home with you to dinner.” Pulling his cap down 
over his ears, he leaped on to the runner of the sleigh, singing 
at the top of his voice a funny Irish song which ended with 
these words :— 

Are ye not sons of Irish Kings? 
We are! we are! 
Will ye stand by and see the Green Flag of Erin trailed in 


the dust? 
We would! we would. 


We all came in the house laughing and hungry to partake of 
the dinner of which there was always plenty. 

The snow banks were so high that we rode on thin hard crust 
over the fences and dug them out underneath to make a row of 
snow houses with stoves inside and connecting doors. Speak- 
ing of deep snow, perhaps you’d have been surprised to see us 
riding over the hard crusted snow banks which walled our 
house in, and entering by the second story windows. When 
‘the walks were made in the drifts one could not see over the 
sides, they were so deep. 

My brother drove me to church on a hand-made sled, be- 
hind four great dogs,—my brother Ed. running behind to whip 
them up (occasionally lashing me across the face) and jumping 
up behind me on the sled, to save his stiff legs he said. Up and 
down hill and hollow from the Mission, through the whole 
length of the village streets to the church we plunged, without 
much harm, so accustomed to such driving were we. 

Sleighing parties were given often and a cotillion after. 
Once when Leslie Avenue was opened—a drive round the brow 
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of the hill—thirty or forty cutters, sleighs, and trains loaded 
with invited guests, assembled at the Mission and starting 
from there a gay crowd fought their way (actually) through 
the snow and underbrush round the whole island, with many a 
trip and tumble till we reached the quarters of the command- 
ing officer (for whom the road was named) where an elaborate 
luncheon was laid with punch and champagne and cocktails for 
the gentlemen and bouillon for the ladies. 

Once on April 1 at midnight when the ground had been soft 
the day before and then frozen in the night, we heard a loud 
thumping of feet running on the road below our house, and 
“Greg” Lambert crying out “Fire! Fire!” So my father has- 
tened away down town to help his neighbors in distress, only 
to find a great bonfire made of tar and kerosene barrels blazing 
almost up to the sky, to give the people an April Foo] surprise. 
Father came back pretty mad but went to bed, as we all did, 
and slept later than usual. I had finished making up my room, 
and was taking the water pitcher (with some water left in it) 
and a kerosene lamp downstairs, when a peal from the old 
Mission church bell rang out. “A boat! a boat!” cried someone 
and everybody ran and there sure enough was a steam boat 
churning and plowing her way through the ice, breaking her 
way from Bois Blanc lighthouse to the Island. I did not 
think of my water pitcher and lamp until I came in the front 
door, and looking up the staircase, I saw oil and water drip- 
ping down the stairs and pieces of the broken crockery lying 
about the floor. 

After, when the boats crushed their way in to the dock, 
there were mountains of broken ice piled high along the shore, 
so high that when making one’s way along the smooth ice be- 
hind them, the land of the Island could not be seen and it was 
weeks after navigation opened before it melted away. 

Great loads of wood came over every day from Bois Blanc 
Island, looking in the distance like trains of cars, the horses 
like the platforms and the ropes and pails and axes fastened 
on the back of the stakes like the coupling of the loads which 
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came behind. It was dangerous work, for crossing late in the 
winter they often broke through—a span of horses and a load 
would go through—the train behind making a detour to avoid 
the thin ice between them and the load which had gone in. 
After helping the horses out of their predicament, they would 
hurry off. Slapping their arms very hard on their sides and 
whipping up their horses they would go on again to the end of 
the road—sometimes walking behind the load to keep out of the 
wind—thus twenty or thirty loads of wood were brought in 
every day, hard work which kept the families warm. 

After the boats had passed through, the straits froze over 
and people amused themselves with ice-boating and _ horse- 
racing. Nobody ever came to harm. 

I sang in the old Mission Church choir. Mrs. Dr. Bailey said 
to my mother, “Grace sings like an angel,” but in after years 
when I heard Rose Truscott sing and later the great prima 
donnas of the opera, I knew what a little piping voice mine 
was. 

Pleasant it was to take a small rowboat and get in, with 
a party of young people as the guests of Mr. Wadsworth, the 
Indian historian, to the head of Round Island and sit before 
a great blazing fire and listen to the Indian legends that he 
composed for us to remember. He was a cultured gentleman 
and we respected and admired him. 

I close my eyes and think of the old place as it was, in that 
long past. The old house as gay and as fresh in my mind as if 
it was today; its throngs of guests are all very real to me, but 
all this is fading. The old things are fast going to decay, but 
these are never to be forgotten—the blue sky, the beautiful 
gleaming waters, always moving, sometimes in the sunshine 
and again in the dark of stormy weather. The village street 
still winds its way along the edge of the Lake with the old 
Cannon, which still stands guard beside the old Fort Gar- 
den,—now the Park—guarding the tiny cottages and the more 
pretentious villas of the summer colony which occupy the place 
in the summer. A delightful retreat whose restfulness and 
peace passes understanding. 
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HIS paper will necessarily be short, as its title would in- 
Tage What the Indians knew of Manistique County is 
in some measure identified with what they knew of Manistique 
River, Manistique Lake, Indian Lake and Seul Choix, but it 
was not the county alone, that interested the Indians. Henry 
R. Schoolcraft, after whom the county is named, interested 
them also. I shall speak briefly of Mr. Schoolcraft, and in 
doing so I shall let you know what the Indians did not know 
about him, albeit I shall let you know something about him 
which they did know. 

What they did not know is that his great grandfather, James 
C. Schoolcraft, came from England in the reign of Queen Anne 
and settled in Albany Co., New York, as a surveyor and later, 
as a teacher, took the name Schoolcraft in lieu of his Eng- 
lish name Calcraft. Henry R. Schoolcraft’s father, Lawrence 
Schoolcraft, was a soldier, born in Albany Co., New York, 
1760; died in Berona, Oneida Co., 1840. He served during the 
Revolutionary War, and as a Colonel in the second war with 
Great Britain. 

Henry R. Schoolcraft was an extraordinary man and an in- 
defatigable worker. I really think there is not to be found 
his equal, in many respects, in the history of the United States. 
It would take an entire paper to do him credit. Born in 1793 
he died in Washington, D. C.,.in 1864. He was educated at 
Middlebury College, Vt., and at Union, where he pursued the 
studies of chemistry and minerology, learned the art of glass- 
making and began a treatise, the subject being Vitreology, the 
first part of which was published at Utica in 1817. From 1817 
to 1818 he travelled in Missouri and Arkansas and returned 


Read at a meeting of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society held at 
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with a large collection of geological and minerological speci- 
mens. In 1820 he was with General Lewis Cass on his expedi- 
tion to Lake Superior and headwaters of the Mississippi as 
appointed Geologist. It was about 1821 that we find him con- 
nected with the Indians; first as secretary of the Commission 
to treat with the Indians at Chicago, and after a journey to 
Illinois and along the Wabash and Miami rivers he was in 1822 
Indian Agent at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, for the tribes of 
the Lake Region. 

In 1823 he married Jane Johnston, granddaughter of the 
noted Ojibway Chief, Wabojik; her mother was Oshoshkote- 
wekwe, meaning: “Woman of the Blue flame,” or maybe, 
“Woman of the Green Meadow.” Jane had received her educa- 
tion in England, I believe. She died in 1842, and he married 
Mary Howard in 1847. In 1828 he with others founded the 
Michigan Historical Society and in 1831 the Algie Society. 
This last seems to have died out. In 1832 he led the Govern- 
ment expedition to the Mississippi, which followed the river 
to Lake Itasca, which name Schoolcraft gave to that Lake, and 
this Lake has ever since appeared as the source of the Missis- 
sippi. In 1836 he negotiated the treaty with the Indians on the 
Upper Lakes for the cession to the United States of six million 
acres of land. In 1839 he was appointed disbursing Agent for 
the Northern Dep’t., having already been acting Supt. of 
Indian affairs. By 1843 Schoolcraft had succeeded with his 
treaties in ceding all the Indian lands in the Upper Peninsula 
to the United States. 

Returning from Europe in 1842, he made a tour through 
Virginia, Ohio and Canada. He was appointed by the New 
York legislature Commissioner to take the census of the In- 
dians in that state, and collect information concerning the Six 
Nations. He was authorized by Congress to obtain reports 
relating to all the Indian tribes of the country, and to collate 
and edit the information. Congress voted $600,000 for the edit- 
ing of his work. He belonged to numerous scientific societies 
in Europe and the United States, and received from the Uni- 
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versity of Geneva in 1846 the degree of LL.D. Besides numer- 
ous poems, lectures and reports on Indian subjects, he pub- 
lished thirty-one larger works, which will be found quoted in 
any standard American encyclopedia. 

In spite of the fact that our American encyclopedias say he 
worked for the good of the Indians, this is not the unanimous 
verdict of the Indians themselves. Referring again to School- 
craft’s voluminous writings, I must say that his Indian works, 
some of which I myself have perused to a certain extent, 
merit the reproach of such great writers as Parkman and 
Curtis, to the effect that he has collected a lot of material but 
has not well digested it. In fact I would shrink from criticiz- 
ing him publicly in this regard as Mr. Parkman has done in 
one of his footnotes. 

When Mr. Schoolcraft attempts a chapter or treatise on the 
Indian language, he is far off the track. In my opinion he 
never grasped the fundamental notions of the Algic languages. 
In the matter of Indian stories, myths and names, he is not 
altogether to be relied upon, and more especially, in regard to 
_ names which Mr. William L. Jenks has qualified as of “School- 
craft manufacture,” and rightly so. A few specimens of the 
latter are Itasca, the supposed source of the Mississippi, Al- 
goma, Oscoda, Iosco, Lellanaw, Kalcasca. His haste and super- 
ficiality extended also to the meanings he gave to many of his 
words. Longfellow drew upon him for the Hiawatha poem 
respecting names, words, and stories, and hence students of 
Indian life are obliged to say of Longfellow’s Hiawatha: “It 
is beautiful poetry, but poor ethnology.” 

Referring again to Lake Itasca (which name, incidentally, 
is a Latin barbarism) I regret that I have lost (in some way 
or other) a book which I bought at a sale, and from which it 
appeared and very plausibly, that Lake Itasca is not the head- 
water of the Mississippi. Some adventurers (names given) 
with Indian guides, had made a trip in canoes, and had passed 
beyond Lake Itasca; if I am not mistaken it was to Lake 
Bimidji. Much of what I have written the Indians knew, and, 
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as Schoolcraft is the name of the county, what I have written 
appertains also to the history of the county. As to the county 
itself, since its division from Delta there is not much to write 
about. Seul Choix, Manistique River and Lake, and Indian 
Lake appear to be the only places which could interest the 
Indian scholar. 

Seul Choix on Lake Michigan (‘only choice”) is of course 
French. The name is supposed to have originated in the story 
that sailors, caught out in a storm, went there for shelter, 
seeing that it was a bay, and this being the only choice or Seul 
Choix. Rather would I—the more so as those who lived there 
or who have lived there, call it “Shishawah”—trace the word 
to the Indian name Shashoweg, supposed to refer to the 
straight line of coast. Schoolcraft (Personal Memoirs, p. 288) 
writes the word “Choishwa,” but spoils it by translating it 
“Smooth Rock.” 

Manistique River, with regard to its meaning, has occasioned 
many: and various interpretations. The correct interpretation 
is very simple. Some writers have confounded Manistique with 
Manistee in Lower Michigan. About this latter, thanks to Mr. 
Bert Isaac, I am able to say that the Indians called Manistee 
“Ottawa Onamanibig,” and our city, i. e. the little lake where 
now stands the lumber yard, “Otchipwe Onamanibig.” I shall 
confine myself, however, to the question of Manistique in 
Schoolcraft County. A writer in one of our best histories of 
Northern Michigan deprecates the mistake of the typesetter 
who put the “a” in Manistique instead of the “o,” which ap- 
pears in the name of the river. Neither name is really the cor- 
rect one, but if anything Manistique is better than Monistique. 
One writer calls it Monitee. The history to which I refer gives 
the meaning as “Big Bay.” Some of the various meanings 
attributed to Manistique are Crooked River, Lost River, Island 
in the River, Spirit of the Woods, River in the mouth of which 
“are Islands, etc. Franklin’s map (1684) has Aramoni. I will 
notice here that the records often use R. and N. indiscrim- 
inately. Thus the Relations have Rogai for Nogai, the tribe 
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of Indians. Hence Aramoni would be equal to Anamoni, and 
that clearly is Onaman. A map of 1688 has “La Manistree,” 
though I feel confident that it is a mistake in printing “r” for 
“e.” Bellen’s map (1744) has Riviére d’Oula. As with the 
“R” and “N” so, and with more reason perhaps “N” and “L” 
are interchanged. Hence Riviere d’Oula, in all likelihood 
Riviére d’Ouna—or Ona for Onaman. Mitchell’s map (1755) 
has for Manistee in the Lower Peninsula “Manities,” and for 
the river in the Upper Peninsula “Oulemaniti,” clearly “Ona- 
maniti” (—gweia). 

Schoolcraft calls it (1824) Manistie. Blois (1838) has 
Monetee for both rivers. In one of the early English maps of 
the Upper Peninsula we find a river corresponding to that of 
the present “Manistique” by the name of “Red Clay River.” 
And this is the right meaning, and clearly so, for it is derived 
from “Onaman” (red ochre, or vermilion) and “tigweia,” (re- 
ferring to a river) because, along this river is to be found in 
plenty the “Onaman,” or vermilion, which the Indians used 
for painting their faces. It is still called by the Indians 
“Onamanitikong,” i. e. Vermilion River. The form “Qna- 
manistikong” is probably a more ancient form than “QOna- 
manitikong,” which the Indians use today. We have a parallel 
case in the river near Fort ‘William, Ontario, “Kaministig- 
weia.” 

At North Manistique Riyer there were formerly a number of 
Indians living, since, in 1835, we find the names of ten, (prob- 
ably, sub-chiefs) who, with others, in consideration of his 
grandfather Kinimichigan chose Augustin Hamlin Jr. of the 
Ottawas, as Head Chief of ten bands of Ottawas and Chip- 
pewas. At the same time, some Indians also lived on the South 
Manistique River. 

We shall conclude this paper by telling what we know from 
the Indians and from a few scanty records about Indian Lake, 
and the “Big Spring.” 

The Manistique Mission has the distinction next to Mackinac 
Island and Sault Ste. Marie, of having the earliest record of 
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the Church in the Upper Peninsula. It was exclusively an 
Indian Mission. The opinion that the Indian Mission Church 
or rather Chapel at Indian Lake was built towards the end of 
the 17th century or during the 18th or even by Father Mar- 
quette, cannot, as far as I am aware, be supported by any 
documentary evidence. On the contrary, if Father Rezek’s 
account, on p. 379, vol. 2, History of the Diocese of Sault Ste. 
Marie and Marquette agrees with his reference on p. 51, vol. 1, 
of the same work, it is clear that Father Baraga in the month 
of May, 1835, had advised the converted Indians at Indian 
Lake (Little Detroit) he calls it, to build a Chapel, and then 
on Aug. 9th of the same year, Fr. Baraga dedicated that Chapel 
to St. Vincent of Paul, it is hardly credible that there would 
be a Chapel .to St. Vincent of Paul at what is today Manistique 
and another Chapel at Indian Lake built by another mission- 
ary years before; the more so, as Bishop Baraga speaks clearly 
about “blessing a cemetery for the burying of Christians, the 
same as I have always done in other Missions.” Bp. Baraga’s 
letter of Aug. 28, 1833, and the little Indian cemetery near the 
paper mill on Mackinac prove that Indians were here. Mr. 
Bert Isaac says he never even heard of any Chapel being here 
but he knows a good deal about the Chapel at Indian Lake. To 
quote Fr. Rezek again. “This bark Chapel stood on what is 
today known as Indian Lake Mission.” This portion of land 
was patented to Abner Sherman on Aug. 3, 1853, and since has 
come into possession of August C. Miller. The surroundings 
plainly indicate that the Indians at one time cultivated a large 
area of this ground. The timber is now as large as anywhere 
in the neighboring forests. There are quite a number of old 
apple trees standing which were undoubtedly planted by the 
Indians under the care of the missionaries. The old cemetery 
is also in good state of preservation and was fenced in by 
Simon Osawanimki, a son of the old Indian Chief, after whom 
I presume Manistique’s hotel “Ossawinikee” is named. During 
its stages of growth the Catholics attended from Garden, In 
the fall of 1882 Rev. T. A. Majerus was appointed first resi- 
dent Pastor. 
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I am indebted to Mr. Bert Isaac of Manistique, a descendant 
of the great Assiginak family, for considerable information. 
His grandfather, Jean Baptiste Assiginak, is said to have been 
one hundred and sixteen years old when he died, and was a 
great friend of Fr. Baraga and knew Fr. Jean at Harbor 
Springs who preceded Fr. Baraga. Mr. Bert Isaac came to this 
part of the country over forty years ago. From his own father 
and from his grandfather he received information concerning 
the history of this country. Mr. Isaac tells me that the Chapel 
on Indian Lake was built by Fr. Baraga. He did not know the 
date, but we know from Fr. Baraga’s letter that it was built in 
1833. Mr. Isaac’s grandfather spoke to him about the Chapel 
when Mr. Isaac was a boy. His grandfather acted as inter- 
preter for the missionaries and he helped Fr. Baraga to com- 
pose some Indian books. Another Indian missionary priest 
who attended those Indians was called by them “Ga-minode” 
(Good Heart); his own name Mr. Isaac could not remember. 
The Indians, continued Mr. Isaac, living there at.the old Mis- 
sion, came from Oshkosh, Wis., and other parts of Wisconsin 
and from Ottawa Minissing (Manitoulin Island) Canada. 
From Wisconsin came Chippewas and Potawatomis and from 
Manitoulin Island, the Ottawas. Most of the Ottawas, how- 
ever, migrated to Harbor Springs. In time, the Indians dis- 
persed, it is said, in different directions and finally the old 
Chapel collapsed; but according to Mr. Isaac, all but four fam- 
ilies of Indians died near Shishwa of smallpox, contracted from 
a man who come from Montreal. They were buried there where 
they died. 

It is hardly necessary to speak at length about the beauties 
of Indian Lake and its surroundings. That lake with its rivers 
is perhaps the greatest attraction hereabouts to the outside 
world. One of the inspiring sights is the wonderfully clear 
spring about three hundred and sixty-five feet across and said 
to be sixty or seventy feet deep, although lately we have found 
that it is only forty feet deep. It is as you know fed by seven 
springs, apparently “boiling.” Indians say that years ago, 
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there arose all the time, at nine or ten feet above the spring, a 
strange white mist; also on the other side of the lake there is 
a spring which dries up every seven years. There used to be a 
spring beside the Church in the cemetery. 

Returning a moment to Manistique, i. e. to the former little 
lake where the lumber piles now stand, there is, as I said, 
what the Indians called “Onamanibig,” Vermilion water, and 
is was explained to me that a great deal of its beauty was pro- 
duced by the rising sun, which caused the most varied and en- 
chanting coloration. 

The Indians called the well “Kitchitékibing,”’ which means 
the “Great Cool Water.” The water is so clear that the petri- 
fied logs at the bottom are perfectly visible. In one of our 
best histories of the Upper Peninsula there appears a long 
quotation from a local paper written by Mary E. Holman of 
Rochester. It is in the form of a legend and romance com- 
bined. I appreciate poetry and poetic legends of primitive 
races, but I would warn the reader that this is only an imagi- 
nary story and is not a real Indian legend. 

In conclusion may I not say that Schoolcraft county and the 
city of Manistique have a most interesting Indian history, and 
that when to this we add, the marvelous natural beauties and 
wonders of their surroundings, then “Onfmanitigong,” or 
Manistique if you wish, is a name that will never perish. 
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By WitiiAM L, Jenks, M. A, 


PORT ILURON 


HOMAS HUTCHINS, the maker of this map, was born 
tie Monmouth County, N. J., in 1730. We have no in- 
formation about his early life, education, training or exper- 
ience, but it certainly included knowledge in engineering and 
astronomical observations, implying a liberal education. In 
L757, he was commissioned lieutenant in a regiment raised by 
the Colony of Pennsylvania for the protection of its Western 
frontier in the French and Indian War, and this appointment 
indicates a good standing and ability. He was in active serv- 
ice much of the time at Fort Pitt until, a few years later decid- 
ing to enter the regular army service, he received March 2, 
1762, the commission of Ensign—practically equivalent to 
modern second lieutenant—in the 60th or Royal American 
Regiment of foot. He had evidently before this commended 
himself to his superiors, as in a letter from Colonel Bouquet, 
commanding at Fort Pitt, in December, 1761, to General Am- 
herst, he is recommended as “an intelligent active young man”. 

At this time George Croghan was Deputy Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, with headquarters at Fort Pitt, and the British 
authorities were desirous of entering into friendly relations 
with the Indians around the Great Lakes. Although the Brit- 
ish had intended to take over all the interior French Posts, 
directly after the surrender of Canada in September, 1759, 
Major Rogers, who was ordered to take possession of the West- 
ern Posts, did not reach Detroit until November, 1760, and 
Michilimackinac was not taken over until September, 1761. 

The Indians, who had been on most friendly terms with the 
French, were not disposed to look kindly on the English, and 
during the year 1761, many rumours came to the English 
officials of Indian unrest and dissatisfaction. Accordingly, 
Sir William Johnson, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, on 
January 8, 1762, wrote to George Croghan, his Deputy, to 
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either proceed in person or send one of his assistants to the 
post of the Miamis, to the Detroit, and if the service required 
it, to Michilimackinac, in order to examine into the state and 
behavior of the Indians in those parts, and also to regulate or 
transact any business with them which might be found re- 
quisite for the good of the service and the promoting of the 
Royal interest and influence among the Indians. For this 
important task, Deputy Croghan, unable to go himself, selected 
Ensign Thomas Hutchins. — 

This was an excellent selection. Hutchins was competent, 
active and had sufficient scientific knowledge to determine loca- 
tions, and was not unused to describing his experiences. In 
July, 1760, he attended the march of a detachment of troops led 
by Colonel Bouquet from Fort Pitt to Venango, and from 
then to Presque Isle, and wrote a Journal of the march which 
was published. : 

Accordingly, following the general instructions given by Sir 
William Johnson for this purpose, Mr. Croghan gave definite 
instructions to Hutchins, who left Fort Pitt April 4, 1762, re- 
turning to the same place the following September 24. 

Mr. Croghan, on May 10, 1762, wrote to Sir William Johnson 
of the departure of Mr. Hutchins, “and promised to send his 
Journal with a draft of that country as he is very capable of 
taking it”. ‘ 

Upon the return of Mr. Hutchins a copy of the Journal was 
sent on October 5, 1762, by Croghan to Johnson, who acknowl- 
edged the receipt by a letter of December 30, in which he said 
he would be glad to have Mr. Hutchin’s draft of the country 
through which he passed as soon as convenient, as it would no 
doubt contain something worth notice. 

After his return from the Lakes trip, Hutchins remained at 
Fort Pitt until the following March when he left for two 
months on a mission South for Colonel Bouquet. In October, 
1764, he went with Bouquet on an expedition against the West- 
ern Indians and is quite generally thought to be the author of 
a work published in 1765, describing the expedition. The maps 
in this work were certainly made by him. 
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In 1766 Hutchins went with George Croghan and Captain 
Henry Gordon, Chief Engineer in the Western Department of 
North America, down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to New 
Orleans, then to Cuba and later back to Port Pitt. During the 
next ten years he was stationed at various places within Brit- 
ish territory, making trips and surveys and taking notes of the 
country, which were used in making his greatest work, “A New 
Map of the Western Parts of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and North Carolina”, which he accompanied with a “Topo- 
graphical Description”. 

This was published in London in November, 1778, where he 
had been for several months, in. the meantime having risen 
from Ensign in the 60th Regiment, through lieutenant, 
lieutenant-captain to captain, a rank attained solely through 
merit, as he does not seem to have had any other influence. 

Although Hutchins now held a desirable position and was 
regarded highly, he was by birth and feelings American and 
when in 1779 he was offered a majority in a regiment which 
was to be sent to America, he refused to bear arms against his 
countrymen and was arrested and thrown into prison, but was 
released and in February, 1780, escaped to France, where he 
was befriended by Franklin, and in the latter part of the same 
year, came to America where.he joined the Southern Army 
under the Command of General Greene. 

On May 4, 1781, Congress appointed him geographer to the 
Southern Army and styled him “Geographer to the United 
States of America”, and this office he held until his death, 
April 28, 1789. During this period he performed many im- 
portant duties both for the United States and Pennsylvania. 
Thus in 1784 he acted as one of the Commissioners to locate 
the Western end of the boundary line between Virginia and 
Pennsylvania—the famous Mason and Dixon line. In May, 
1785, Congress passed the Ordinance of 1785, relating to the 
method of disposing of public land in the Western Territory, 
and in it much authority was given to the Geographer General. 
The Ordinance provided for the laying off in what is now the 
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State of Ohio, Townships of Six Miles square, to be subdivided 
into lots of One mile square—in substance our present method 
of surveying public land. In December, 1785, he was selected 
by Congress as one of the Commissioners to fix the boundary 
line between Massachusetts and New York. While at work in 
the Western Territory he was taken with the illness which 
terminated in his death. He was a patriotic American, a man 
of scientific and practical knowledge, and his work in 
geography and map making of interior United States entitles 
him to high consideration. 

Hutchins’ Journal of his tour in 1762, and his map based 
on the tour, the subjects of the present article, seem to have 
escaped the notice of his biographers. 

On October 5, 1762, George Croghan wrote to Sir William 
Johnson, enclosing the Journal of Hutchins who had just re- 
turned from a tour of the Lakes, and Johnson probably sent 
this to General Amherst on November 12, as no copy of the 
Journal was found among the Johnson papers, and the copy 
here reproduced is from the Bouquet papers in the British 
Museum. 

The Journal states that Hutchins arrived at Detroit, May 8, 
1762, where he was detained until May 15, partly on account 
of the weather and partly because there was no batteau ready 
for him. At that time Captain Donald Campbell was in charge 
at Detroit and on June 8, he wrote to his superior officer, 
Colonel Henry Bouquet, at Fort Pitt that he had given assist- 
ance to Mr. Hutchins, had furnished him two men and an inter- 
preter and had requested Lieutenant Leslie (at Michilimack- 
inac) to provide a guide to Green Bay and to St. Josephs. 

Although the map was completed before March 12, 1763, and 
Croghan promised on that date to send it within a few days to 
Sir William Johnson, there is no record that this was done, 
and the whereabouts of the map was unknown until it was 
offered for sale at auction in New York and was bought by Mr. 
Henry E. Huntington for $1,350. 

The map itself is sixteen and one-half by twenty-one inches 
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and is on the scale of thirty miles to an inch. It is by far the 
best and most accurate map of the lower peninsula of Michigan 
which had appeared up to that time, and more accurate in its 
general dimensions than any map appearing for more than 
sixty years later. Hutchins’ large map appearing in 1778 
included only the lower part of Michigan peninsula, but the 
lower end of Lake Michigan is placed quite accurately and if 
that map had been used by Congress in preparing the 
Ordinance of 1787, the many complications which subsequently 
arose over the boundary line between Ohio and Michigan would 
not have existed— 

This map shows but does not name all the streams entering 
into Lake Michigan, but is not so detailed about the streams 
on the Lake Huron shore. A saw_mill is shown near the pres- 
ent site of Port Huron, a fact of historical interest as the first 
mill known to exist in Michigan. 

REMARKS ON THE FACE OF THE MAP. 

The land between St. Josephs and the Miamis Fort is level and rich, 
and the Road crosses a number of delightful Savanna’s, but has been 
carried a good way round between the Miamis Fort and the Small 
Town by reason of a number of little Lakes and drowned lands of 
both which there is often to be found in .this Country. 

Fort St. Josephs stands within a few yards of navigable water, 
commanded by two high banks-one on each side of the River, 
and from its elevation appears to have been intended more as a place 
for Traders to put their effects in, than a work of defence to keep the 
Natives at a proper distance; it is inhabited by about a Dozen French 
families, who chiefly support themselves by the Trade they carry on 
with the Indians, and notwithstanding the Country is very rich about 
them, they raise nothing more than some Indian corn and make a little 
Hay to support their Horses and Mules, and a few Milch cows which 
seems to be all the stock they have. 

From Michilimakinak along the East side of Lake Michigan to St. 
Josephs River the land is made up of sandy barren ridges scarcely 
producing anything but Pines, Oaks and Cedars. The rivers that 
empty themselves into the Lake are many of them navigable a con- 
siderable way up for canoes, and some distance from the Lake the 
country is very good and affords great Plenty of Buffaloes, Deer, Bears, 
Bevers, and Turkeys, etc., etc. 

Scale 30 miles to an inch. 
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NUMBER OF INDIAN WARRIORS 
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Poutenatamis ........... 150 
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At and near Michilimakinak............ ee meee 250 
CHEMGUWHE 405 cc ccincwceas 400 
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Some distance to the westward of the 
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Sax or Sawkes.......... 300 
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Some distance from St. Joseph’s......... I Ssikcniritcxcnss 150° 
At and near the Miamis................. Twightwees .........06. 230 
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MGHONOEE: oiic setecacccas 180 
MUSHIEIONS ..6c6ccs cen 90 
Pyankashaws ........ee. 100 
At and near the Lower Town........... SHAWANOCS 2... .cccecces 300 
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THE JOURNAL 


The 4th of April 1762 Set out from Fort Pitt in order to 
visit the different Posts to the Westward agreeable to Instruc- 
tions received from George Croghan Esq. His Majesty’s 
Deputy Agent for Indian Affairs. 

The same day arrived at Beaver Creek where I was detained 
two days on account of wet weather. Whilst I was here an 
Indian Woman Sister to White Eyes a Delaware Chief with 
some other Indians of the Same Nation complain’d to me that 
a french man who lived at Fort Pitt had been at their Houses 
a few days ago and had Stole a Silk Shirt with Sundry other 
things to the amount of Six Pounds, they requested of me to 
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Write Mr. Croghan to try to bring the offender to Justice 
which I accordingly did— 

The 7th Set out for Mohickon Johns where I arrived the 19th 
at 12 o’clock after a very disagreeable March Occasioned by 
Bad Weather. I made him and his Tribe acquainted by a 
belt of Wampum that the Commander in Chief insists on his 
taking to Fort Pitt Edward Long and John Hague both De- 
serters from the Kings Troops; and likewise one Frederick Jee 
who was taken Prisoner during the War and now is very 
troublesome to the Traders Passing backward and Forward— 

Mohickon John desired me at my Return to acquaint Mr. 
Croghan that one of the Soldiers had secretly gone from his 
House some time ago, and had been in quest of him but could 
not find him, that he intended setting out in two days for the 
Lower Shawneese Town where he suspected he was gone to, 
near which place the Cherokees had a few days before Killed 
and Scalped two Shawneese and made a Delaware Boy Pris- 
oner; that that he had some Business to Transa¢t with the 
Shawneese in behalf of his Tribe and as soon as it was over 
would do all in his Power to get the Deserter and if he should 
find him he would immediately take him with the other to 
Fort Pitt and if he should be obliged to Return without him 
he would loose no time in taking the one that Remained at his 
House to Mr. Croghan. 

He further says that as Frederick Jice had Sundry times 
Stole Horses and Balls from Travellers passing by his House 
for which himself and his People were Blamed one of his 
Young Men Tomhawked him—Travelled a few Miles further 
and Encamped. 

The 2ist at night arrived at Sandusky where I was de- 
tained for want of a Batteau untill the 380th of April then sett 
out for D’Troit and arrived there the 8th of May after a very 
Disagreeable Passage Occasioned by Wet Weather and Con- 
trary Winds. 

I was detained at D’Troit until the 15th of May Partly on 
Account of Bad Weather and partly on Account of a Batteau 
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not being Ready for me, I being obliged to leave my other Boat 
here which being now Prepaired Set out for Michilimackinac 
where I arrived the Second of June; detained here four days 
by Contrary Winds and a Ruff Sea. 

The day I arrived the Cheapwas Kill’d a man of the Mey- 
nomeney Nation upon the Parade in the Fort in Revenge for 
two Men that had been Kill’d by his Nation some Considerable 
time ago of the Cheapwas, soon after this happen’d a Chief 
with the Murderers and some more of their Tribe came to 
the Commanding Officer and assured him that they were 
Extremely sorry that they had Kill’d the Indian within the 
Fort and hoped they wou’d impute to the Passion they were in 
and not to any Insult intended to be offered to the English 
and to Confirm what was said they made the Commanding 
Officer a Present of an Indian Slave and desired him to rest 
Satisfy’d. 

June the 4th Eighty of the Ottawas and Sixty of the Cheap- 
wey Nations assembled; and agreeable to my Instructions I 
made them acquainted by a Belt of Wampum with the Business 
I came on. 

They then said they wou’d meet tomorrow and inform me 
with what they had to say— 

The 5th the above Indians met and the Chief of the Ottawas 
Spoke as follows: 

Brother, We are much Obliged to Sir William Johnson for 
taking so much Notice of us as to send you to Visit our Coun- 
try. 

We do assure you that we have no evil in our Hearts against 
the English but are entirely reconciled to them and will do all 
in our Power to advise our Young People to behave well; every 
thing you told us at the Treaty of Peace at D’Troit we have 
experienced to be true and we are of the same mind now that 
we were of then— 

Notwithstanding the Satisfaction the Ottawas express’d in 
the above speech I was inform’d by my Interpreter that they 
expected a Present from me and seem’d much dissatisfied that 
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they were disappointed, tho’ they said nothing to me Concern- 
ing it— 

The Cheapwas desired I wou’d hear them tomorrow. 

The 6th they Assembled and their Chief Spoke as follows: 
Brother, 

We are very well satisfy’d to see you here and are Con- 
vinced you are come to see us on a good design; and if you 
shou’d hear any bad reports Concerning us we desire you will 
not Credit them. 

We have delivered up all the Prisoners that we had of the 
English; and we desire you will acquaint Sir William Johnson 
that we are a Poor People and we hope he will pitty us— 

And to assure you all we have said is true We give you 
this Bunch of Wampum— 

Gave a Bunch. 

I was informed by my Interpreter that the Cheapwas ex- 
pected a Present from me and was much dissatisfyed at their 
being disappointed, Notwithstanding they said nothing to me 
Concerning it. 

The 7th Set out for the Bay where I arrived after a very 
Tisagreeable Passage of 17 Days; I could not have a meeting 
with the Indians here until the 25th as their Chiefs were mostly 
gone to an Indian Village to hold a Council on Accot. of the 
Man of their Nation that was Kill’d at Michilimackinac— 

The 25th All-the Indians of the Sax Nation that were at the 
Fort assembled and after I made them acquainted with my 
Instructions Confirming what I said with a Belt of Wampum. 
One of their Chiefs spoke as follows: 

Brother, , 

I in behalf of my Nation Return you my sincere thanks 
for the Accounts you have brought us. We are also greatly 
obliged to Sir William Johnson for taking so much care as to 
send you to let us Know what the General had done respecting 
us. We are Extreamly well pleased with every thing you have 
said; We are thoroughly convinced the Prohibition of Spiritu- 
ous Liquors was done for our good, from the bad effects attend- 
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ing the use of it long ago— We desire you will request Sir 
William Johnson to send a Smith to this Fort to mend our 
Guns and Tomhawks & c. as we are greatly Straitned many 
times to support our families Occasioned by our Guns being 
out of Repair which obliges us to come here with our Women 
and Children to beg some Provisions from our Brother— You 
will also let him Know we are a Poor People and it’s very 


likely we shall be obliged to take Part in the quarrel that sub- 


sists between the Meynomenys here and the Cheapwas at 
Michilimackinac; this will prevent our hunting for furrs to 
Purchase Cloathes for our Women and Children, therefore we 
hope Sir William Johnson will Consider us and send us some 
Necessaries to Keep our Women and Children from the Cold— 
Your coming here plainly convinces us the Commanding Officer 


here was Sincere in every thing he told us. And you may As- . 


sure your self that we will do everything in our Power to 
serve the English. 

The same day I made the Reynard Nation Acquainted with 
my Instructions and gave them a Belt of Wampum. 

Their Answer was the same with the Sax Nation. The 26th 
I delivered the same Message to the Meynomeneys that I had 
done to the Sax and Reynard Nations, And gave them a Belt 
of Wampum. 

Their Answer was the same with the other two Nations only 
added that it was very probable they would Strike the Cheap- 
was in Revenge for the Man of their Nation that was lately 
Kill’d at Michilimackinac but assured me that if any of the 
English should have Occasion to come amongst them they 
should Pass and Repass unmolested— 

I was informed by my Interpreter that the Sax, Reynard & 
Meynomeney Nations all expected a Present from me and were 
a good deal displeased at their being disappointed. 

After my Business was over with the Meynomenies I desired 
they would send a Careful Indian with me as a Guide to St. 
Josephs; their Chief assured me that at that time they could 
not spare any as they expected in a few days to send of a 
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Party to War against the Cheapwas, and added as their In- 
dians along the way I had to go were informed that the English 
had Countinanced the Killing of one of their People in the 
Fort at Michilimackinac that it was more than Probable they 
woud do me an Injury and advised me to Return to Michili- 
mackinae and go from there to St. Josephs which I did— 

The 28th of June Set out from the Bay and Return’d to 
Michilimackinac the 7th of July where I was detained for want 
of a Passage untill the 11th. I then, set out and arrived at 
St. Josephs the 6th of August. 

The 7th Assembled the Pontawantanies and made them ac- 
quainted with my Instructions and gave them a Belt of Wam- 
pum. 

The 8th They expressed great uneasiness that Rum was not 
allowed them as usual, and desired that as their whole Nation 
was afflicted with Sickness which Rendered them uncapable of 
hunting that Sir William Johnson wou’d send them some few 
Presents to Keep their Women and Children from the Cold. 
And further said they were greatly Surprised that I had not a 
Present for them. 

They gave a String of Wampum. 

The 9th Set out for the Fort at the Miamie where I arrived 
the 12th. ‘ ; 

The 13th had.a Meeting with the Mineamie Indians and ac- 
quainted them with my Business. 

Gave them a Belt of Wampum. 

I then told them I had some Business at the Ouiatanon & on 
my Return wou’d hear what they had to Say. 

The 14th Set out for the Ouiatanon and arrived there the 


18th. 

The 19th had a meeting with the following Indians, Hight, 
Ouiatanons, Kickanpooze, Musquetons and Pyankishaws who I 
made acquainted with my Instructions and gave each Nation 
a Belt of Wampum. 

They then desired I wou’d here them tomorrow. The 20th 
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the above Indians met and the Ouitanon Chief spoke in behalf 
of his and the Kickanpoo Nations as follows— 
Brother, 

We are very thankful to Sir William Johnson for sending 
you to enquire into the State of the Indians. We assure you 
we are Rendered very miserable at Present on Account of a 
Severe Sickness that has Seiz’d almost all our People many 
of which have died lately and many more likely to Die; how- 
ever this we don’t grumble at it was God that put us upon the 
Earth and when he Pleases to take us away we must be 
Satisfy’d; but what we think hardest of is that the English 
have never so much as given us the least Present or even 
allowed a Smith to be at this Post to mend our Gunns &c. We 
know very well that other Indian Nations have had Presents 
given them at two or three different times and a Smith allowed ° 
to mend their Guns; what those Indians have done to get them- 
selves in so great favour with the English we have never heard, 
but this we are sure of that we are ready on all Occasions to 
serve our Brethern the English and will advise our Young Men 
to behave well— 

If we were to go to the french at the Ilonois they wou’d give 
give us some Ammunition at least, but our Brother here had 
Desired us to have as little dealing with them as Possible. 
You see we mind what he says as none of our People has 
offered to go near the french since the English came here— 

We desire you will acquaint Sir William Johnson with all 
we have said to you and we hope he will allow a Smith at this 
Post and also send some Presents for our Women and 
Children.— 

As for English Prisoners We have not any remaining 
amongst our Nations—And to assure you all I have said is 
true I give you this Wampum & Council Pipe. 

The 21st Detain’d here on Account of my Horse being Stole 
by the Indians. 

The 22nd Set out for the Mineamie and arrived there the 
26th. 
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The 27th the Mineamie Indians Assembled and desired that I 
would request of Mr. Croghan to send them a Smith to mend 
their Guns and Tomhawks and also to allow them some Pres- 
ents as their People were mostly Sick. 

Gave a String of Wampum. 

The Office at this Post assured me that it was almost impos- 
sible to Keep friendship with the Indians without allowing 
them some Presents, and that they were Extreamly uneasy that 
a Smith was not allowed them— 

The 28th & 29th detained here on account of wet weather the 
30th Set out for the Lower Shawneese Town and arriv’d their 
the 8th of September in the afternoon—I could not have a Meet- 
ing with the Shawneese untill the 12th as their People were Sick 
and Dying every day. 

The 12th I made them acquainted with my Instructions and 
give them a Belt of Wampum. 

They gave me for Answer that as their Chiefs were gone to a 
Council with the English in the Inhabitants, they could not 
Transact any Business in their Absence, that they expected 
them to arrive in a few Days and as soon as they came they 
would send an Answer to my Speech to Mr. Croghan. 

Gave some Wampum. 

The 138th Set out for Fort Pitt-and arrived there the 24th of 
Sept. 1762. 

The — Relation of what has Pass'd between the Indians 
_Inhabiting near the Distant Posts and me, And notwithstand- 
ing the Manner they have expressed themselves in 
Speeches I found in private Conversation with them that they 
were not so well [disposed?] as I could have wished as they 
were disappointed in their Expectations of my having Presents 
for them, and as the french had always Accustomed themselves 
both in time of Peace and during the Late War to make these 
People great Presents three or four times a year and always 
allowed them a Sufficient Quantity of Ammunition at the Posts 
they think it very strange that this Custom should be so im- 
mediately broke off by the English and the Traders not allowed 
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even to take so much Ammunition with them as to enable those 
Indians to Kill game Sufficient for the support of their families. 

And notwithstanding the Officers of the Different Posts has 
been obliged to give those Indians some Presents as it would 
be impossible to Keep friendship with them without; they 
nevertheless look on those Presents as mere trifles, and are in 
great Expectation of having Presents sent them from Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson. And I see it is with the greatest Difficulty that 
the Officers can Keep them in a good Temper. 

I am, 

Sir, 
Your Humble Servt. 

To Geo. Croghan Esq. THO. HUTCHINS. 

N. B. The Chief of the Musquetons spoke in behalf of their 
and the Pyankishaw Nations to the same Effect that the 
Ouitanons had done. Confirming what they said by giving 
some Wampum & a Council Pipe. 














Asour Museums: More or Less 


By Marcetna Da Cou /c«/ 


DETROIT 


HIS paper is about my experience relative to the important 
part a well equipped museum of pioneer things can play 
in the life of elementary school children. 

The discussion I had some time ago with the Secretary of 
the Michigan Historical Commission is still fresh in my 
mind. He will remember that I took issue with him on one 
point—namely, the usefulness of such a museum collection to 
the pupils of the primary and intermediate grades, 

I had had much very interesting experience with its ad- 
vantages in so far as the work of the grammar grades and 
high school was concerned, and realized fully its importance in 
this connection. My two oldest boys spent half their leisure 
time browsing about the local museum during that period of 
school life when they were delving into their country’s be- 
ginnings—Colonial and Revolutionary times, Civil War, West- 
ern Expansion and so forth. 

But during their years in the lower grades we did not live 
where the museum was easily accessible, consequently J had 
had no experience as to what it could mean to the children of 
the primary and intermediate departments, and I could not 
see that the museum could be of much practical use to such. 
Recently, my experience so conclusively proves his every con- 
tention that I am moved to write concerning it, and I am con- 
fident the readers of the Magazine will be not only interested 
but gratified. 

It seems that it is customary for the pupils of the primary 
department to make a special study of Indian life, followed 
by the study of pioneer times as they advance through the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. I suppose that the same line 
of study was pursued when my older boys were in the lower 
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grades but for some reason the fact did not especially impress 
itself upon my mind. Theron, my ten year old youngest, and 
a fifth grader, has been having much along these lines of late 
and has been intensely interested. In fact his imagination has 
been intrigued to the point of his taking it upon himself to 
read a couple of historical novels—Richard Carvel and Janice 
Meredith. Lorna Doone I read aloud to him during the long 
evenings of the past winter. From these he has learned much 
that he would not get in school just at this juncture, and his 
enthusiasm has delighted me. He has been a veritable ques- 
tion mark regarding the days and ways of the pioneer, and I 
was surprised and not a little chagrined to find how very soon 
I had imparted to him all I remembered concerning the sub- 
jects. Then like an inspiration came the idea of taking him 
through the local museum where I had heard there was a most 
interesting and complete exhibit of pioneer things. With his 
quick and vivid imagination, I knew that a careful study of 
such a collection under intelligent direction, would cause his 
historical stories to take on life before his eyes, and would make 
his school studies along these lines even more interesting. 
But little did I dream what was in store for me. Theron, 
sometimes to my discomfiture, manifests a generosity that may 
yet have to be curbed. “On the day appointed” I discovered 
to my dismay that I was not to be his sole companion, but the 
escort of as motley a crowd of future citizens as ever gathered 
themselves together—a typical comic supplement group. It 
would seem that Theron had gone “into the highways and 
hedges” and summoned all and sundry. There was Tony from 
the shoe-shine “parlor”, with a face so grime encrusted that 
I looked twice to be sure he was human; Izzy from “down the 
alley”, with an ingratiating Hebrew smile and restless, shrewd 
black eyes; Angus, red headed and rich of brogue, and wear- 
ing one black and one tan shoe not to mention other miscel- 
laneous and mismatched attire; three little girls in Sunday 
best, one of whom, Theron whispered to me, was an “honest- 
to-goodness Dutcher”; two good looking lads, Fred and Wil- 
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liam, who often played in our yard; and last, but by no means 
least, Lazarus, a solemn visaged chocolate drop; and Lee Sing, 
son of the Chinese laundryman around the corner. Theron ex- 
plained that this heterogeneous collection of-humanity was com- 
posed of his school mates, who had wanted to come along when 
they learned of the:-museum visit. That explanation of my 
surprise party was supposed to be sufficient—at any rate I had 
to accept it. Incidentally, I am known as a “good scout” 
among Theron’s friends, and it was quite evident that not a 
child of the group had a doubt of the favor he was conferring 
upon me by joining the expedition. 

We sallied forth, and I confess to the hope that we should 
not meet any one we knew. Then suddenly it struck me—and 
forcibly—that it would be just exactly such a group as this 
that any school teacher would gather together in any American 
city school room, except that she would have many more 
nationalities represented than I had. I was escorting a posi- 
tively representative group of potential Americans—embryonic 
citizens, each and every one. And I had the grace to feel a 
bit of shame for my former chagrin. There was something 
really fine about such a show of interest and enthusiasm to 
learn of the hard beginnings of the land of their adoption, and 
I was glad and grateful that there had been a place provided 
where they could go and see for themselves. As I looked 
thoughtfully into those very intelligent and eager faces, the 
whole thing—the museum itself and the hours of my time 
given to this afternoon of study—seemed tremendously worth 
while. And not only worth while to them but to me as well, 
for that little group of miscellaneous humanity was as inter- 
ested and interesting a collection of human interrogation points 
as ever gave a lone woman a lively afternoon, and one not soon 
to be forgotten. 

I was curious to learn in just what phase of pioneering each 
one was particularly interested. One of the little girls, Edith 
by name, wanted to see a spinning wheel. She had been read- 
ing in school of the process of spinning and carding wool and 
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of weaving it into homespun, and the arduousness of the work 
seemed to have greatly impressed her. To express it in her own 
words, “Just suppose J had to go out and catch a sheep and cut 
out a wad of wool and spin it, and weave it before I could 
make my doll a dress!” Somewhere she had read of a museum 
where two old ladies who knew how to spin and card wool 
were made a feature of the pioneer exhibit. They demon- 
strated two or three afternoons a week and answered questions 
regarding olden times and pioneer ways of doing things. Edith 
rather hoped to find two such old ladies installed in our local 
museum. Mary, who was older than the others and in cooking 
class, wanted to see a bread kettle in which she had been told 
the pioneer women baked bread in the open fire place. She 
found it hard to believe that it had been possible to produce 
really eatable bread in such fashion. Wilhelmina, the honest- . 
to-goodness Dutcher” was interested in “choost efferyding!” 
Naturally old fire arms and weapons, uniforms, implements 
and machinery, quaint old coins and things of like nature ap- 
pealed most to the male elements of our group. 

Somehow Tony had gotten the idea from something he had 
read—or more likely dreamed—that we had “King Tut” in- 
carcerated in the local museum, and when be expressed a desire 
to view that ancient monarch, Angus guffawed in derision and 
directed at Tony some exceedingly uncomplimentary remark 
which I did not catch, but which Tony hotly resented with 
something that ended in “An’ so’s yer ole man.” Whereupon 
he made a few futile passes at Angus which that young scamp 
expertly dodged. And I wondered, with a sinking feeling at 
the pit of the stomach, whether I should be able to preserve 
peace among the nations or whether there would be blood shed 
before we got through. 

On our way to the pioneer exhibit we passed through a room 
containing numerous sarcophagi and a number of mummies. 
Upon reaching our particular exhibit we discovered Tony and 
Lazarus to be missing and I retraced my steps in search. They 
had “snuck,” as Laz expressed it, back to the sarcophagi room, 
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and Laz squatted pop-eyed before a case containing the hideous 
remains of an old woman. Tony stood behind him, hands in 
pockets, and an expression of infinite disgust on his grimy 
visage. He grunted disdainfully, “Aw wat’s de use savin’ up 
all dem dried up ole girls?) W’y don’ dey stuffum if dey wanna 
savum? Den dey’d look lika sumpn”. Highly entertained, I 
waited for Laz to reply. He considered the matter carefully 
for a few seconds and finally decided for the affirmative. “Yas 
das right, Tony, das right. We gotta stuff feesh home an’ its 
right nice.” I remonstrated with the two for playing hookey 
and Laz, a bit crestfallen, made confession—“Pleas’m, I wanna 
see dat ole ’oman once moah. Look lak mah grannie—she’s 
daid now.” Smothering a laugh, for I had seen Laz’ grannie, 
and the child was right, I led my culprits back to the rest of 
the flock. 

These I found gathered excitedly about an enclosure roped 
off and representing a series of rooms in a pioneer home. I 
never beheld a more interested group. “There’s the bread 
kettle!” exclaimed Mary, “right in the fire place just like it 
ud a been in old times.” “And look at them funny things 
to blow the fire with”, cried Edith, “I don’t see how on earth 
squirtin’ at a fire, with that could make it burn better. I 
should think it ud make it smoke awful, or blow it out.” 
Whereupon William, who is not‘only very bright but evidently 
well read for so young a boy, explained to all of us how in old 
times, fire places were constructed with a small smoke flue up 
the front of the chimney, so there was never any smoke annoy- 
ance. Fred held the interest of the others with a description 
of the huge room-sized chimneys around which colonial homes 
were built, providing a fire place for each room up and down 
stairs. He told of the great logs used in these fireplaces— 
logs that would burn for days. The boys discussed at some 
length the work of felling the trees that provided the logs; of 
sawing the logs and hauling them home and finally stacking 
them for use. They seemed to be much impressed with the labor 
involved and contrasted it with the ease and convenience of 
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present day methods. Theron remarked, “Just think how 
those old birds had to work to keep warm while all we hafta 
do is to turn on the oil in our furnace and be warm in no time, 
and not have to shovel in coal nor take out ashes even”. 

Edith was delighted to find a spinning wheel but somewhat 
disappointed that there were no old ladies to demonstrate the 
spinning process. There were continual excited cries of, 
“Lookit this will’ya!” and “See that!” The rag carpets, patch 
work screens and quilts spoke of the labor of the women, and 
the necessity of saving and using every scrap of cloth because 
it meant such labor to produce it. Much of the furniture was 
rough, and evidently home made. The dried herbs, corn and 
grasses hanging from the rafters drew much comment. Fred 
told us that his great grandmother had told him of watching 
her mother brew medicinal concoctions from herbs, because in - 
pioneer times doctors were great luxuries and every house 
mother was obliged to be something of a diagnostician and 
medicine woman. There was a quaint old kerosene lamp on 
exhibition, but for the most part the “rooms” were provided 
only with tallow candles. Edith remarked that she would 
hate to sew doll clothes by the little glimmer of light that a 
candle would give, and Mary replied, “Yes, all we have to do is 
to punch a button and get more light than we know what to do 
with, but our great, great, great grandmothers first had to 
catch a pig or something, and kill it, and fry out the fat, and 
run it into molds and make candles before they could have 
even a little light”. Fred explained that candles were made 
from tallow not from lard, and volunteered to tell us some 
thing “worse yet”. “Sometimes folks that were very poor had 
only a greasy rag stuck in a dish of fat. They lit one end of 
the rag and that furnished their light”. | 

All of the boys were much impressed with the quaint old 
fire arms. The cleverly constructed birch-bark canoes that 
were swung to the ceiling so as to be out of the way, came in 
for their share of comment. They all seemed to realize how 
perilous must have been the journeys in so frail a craft. 
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A few crude implements on display spoke of the arduousness 
of the primitive methods of tilling the soil, and I heard the 
boys making comparisons with present day methods and ma- 
chinery. I was surprised at this display of knowledge, but it 
does seem that even the small boys have considerable informa- 
tion along these lines—and city boys at that. 

Of the two bedrooms on display, one represented a: chamber 
in a home of comfortable circumstances and boasted a hand- 
some four poster with canopy, and other furnishings of ele- 
gance; the other was furnished with crude things that were evi- 
dently home made, and contained a strange, squatty stove that 
resembled nothing so much as a mud turtle—or so Theron 
remarked. The children seemed to realize to the full extent 
the inconveniences and hardships that made up the lives of 
even the wealthy pioneers, and compared them to the con- 
veniences that even the homes of the poorest afford today. It 
was evident to me that they were grasping the whole situation 
as they could not possibly have done through merely reading 
or being told. They were seeing with “their own eyes”’—they 
could go back to their school books and their stories and vis- 
ualize accurately and get so much more out of both. Their 
interest was thoroughly roused, their imagination fired, and I 
knew that what they had learned that afternoon would be re- 
tained in their memories. 

In a corner near the pioneer exhibit was an Indian display, 
showing weapons of warfare, beaded clothing, crude imple- 
ments and even a small wigwam. But the thing that drew the 
most comment was a wicked looking scalping knife—and this 
brought home to the children as nothing else could have done 
the horrors and tortures and griefs that fell to the lot of those 
courageous forefathers of ours who blazed the trail of civiliza- 
tion across the continent. We discussed the massacres that 
were perpetrated, the wiping out of whole white settlements, 
and William told us a tale of terrible torture by savages as 
related to him by his great grandfather whose grandfather 
had brought a young wife into the wilderness that is now 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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The little girls were delighted to know that Indian children 
played with dolls. There was a row of strange looking, rudely 
fashioned dolls on display—some carved of wood, some made 
of clay. All of them were dressed in elaborately beaded cloth- 
ing made of skins. It was most interesting to the children to 
see this evidence of the love and gentleness of the savage 
wother and father, for only father Indian could have carved 
those dolls, and only mother Indian could have so painstak- 
ingly dressed them. 

One of the most interesting features of the entire exhibit 
was an early settler’s home done in miniature. There stood the 
rudely fashioned log cabin in a clearing in the midst of dense 
forest. There was the little patch of garden among the stumps. 
On the edge of the clearing stood the covered wagon in which 
the inhabitants of the little log home had made their pilgrim- . 
age, and under a rough shed stood two patient oxen. Off in the 
forest was a group of tiny wigwams, and on a boulder that 
topped a hill near them stood the sinister form of an Indian 
brave, hand shading his eyes—looking intently in the direction 
of the small clearing. The whole scene gave us a feeling of 
foreboding—it was so marvelous in its reality. I could ‘scarcely 
tear those children away, and indeed I,.myself, felt that I 
wanted to stay and see what that Indian was going to do. Asa 
matter of fact we did stay until there came the second call to 
clear the building—closing hour had arrived. And we left to 
the tune of “When will’ya bring us again?” And do you 
know—I actually look forward with real pleasure to taking 
that funny little group somewhere again? There was not a 
child but that was alive with interest and tuking away in his 
fertile mind something very well worth while. As Laz ex- 
pressed it, “Golly, mam, it’s jes’ lak livin’ back in dem ole 
times”. Angus, who is never averse to argument retorted, 
“Huh! Well, if we wuz, don’t fergit, yow’d be a slave”. To 
which Laz made dignified rejoinder, “If’n dat was so, den Ham 
Lincoln ud free me, So!” I asked Izzy if he had enjoyed him- 
self and he looked up at me with a sly twinkle and mischiev- 
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ously replied, “Sure, v’y nod? Lotta junk!” But he didn’t 
mean it. Lee Sing hadn’t had much to say. Theron tells me 
he is always a quiet boy, but I think it’s a case of “still waters 
run deep” for as we neared the corner where I parted from 
him he remarked, “Mericans work very hard—suffer much— 
make good home for other peoples.” He had caught the true 
spirit of Americanism as I really believe they all had. They 
had really come to a better understanding of “The land of the 
Free and the home of the Brave”. 

Fred and William came all the way home with us to borrow 
the historical stories Theron had been reading—our trip had 
stimulated their interest to that point. And I am entirely 
persuaded that occasional visits of this kind to a well equipped 
museum would inevitably stimulate the minds of a great major- 
ity of the children to a desire to delve deeper into American 
history. 

During those periods in grammar school and high school 
when my older boys were studying United States History, Civil 
Government and like subjects both of them browsed about in 
the museum hours on end. The oldest boy, whose craze for 
detective stories had somewhat worried me suddenly took to 
historical novels after he had written an essay or two for 
which the museum had furnished the very interesting subject 
matter. One phase of this sudden change of interest was a bit 
disconcerting. The boy insisted upon ransacking the attic 
and turning his own room into a private museum. Since we 
had nothing ancient enough to be of any real value or interest, 
but plenty sufficiently ancient to be merely dilapidated, that 
“Colonial room” was a trying experience but gladly endured 
in a good cause. The boy became so engrossed in really worth 
while reading, especially of an historical trend, that today he 
‘an talk remarkably well on many periods of history, and he is 
especially interesting when he holds forth on the subject of his 
own country’s growth and development. And I feel that those 
hours in the museum are at the root of the whole matter. 

One thing that particularly impressed both boys was the 
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hardships of their pioneer ancestors as evidenced by the crude 
and clumsy tools with which they had to wrest a livelihood 
from the soil. They came to a realization of the sturdy qual- 
ities that went to make up the characters of those first settlers 
of the grim wilderness—and also to a realization of the tre- 
mendous progress civilization and invention and science have 
made from that time to the present. And that is one thing 
that the museum can positively demonstrate—it is possible to 
trace definitely, step by step, the devolopment of these things 
in the well arranged displays. 

But the thing that has impressed and delighted me more 
than all else is the impetus to pratriotism and civic pride 
that has resulted to the boys from all their museum study— 
and they demonstrate this attitude in everything they say 
and do. And finally, I am convinced that there is no one 
thing that can give such impetus to interest in the coun- 
try’s beginnings, its early struggles and history—nor such an 
appreciation of the labor, hardship, struggle, dangers and 
ideals of our forefathers as a well equipped museum where the 
school child, big or little, can go and see for himself. More- 
over, as you have said, there are few communities where such 
a museum could not be made possible. Even in small town 
and rural communities there are always people who have relics, 
heirlooms and curiosities and what-not that would be of great 
interest and benefit to the student of pioneer times. 











THE Forp Historicat .-CoLLECTIONS AT DEARBORN 
(FOURTH ARTICLE) 


By Henry A. HAIcu 


The following article describing certain specimens of automobiles in 
the Ford Historical Collection at Dearborn, should really have been 
the first of the series. 

The world fame of Mr. Ford resting, specially in its inception, so 
largely on his inventions and activities in automotive development, 
naturally makes his collection of specimens in this line of greatest 
interest and importance. But the necessity of putting some of the 
exhibits in proper shape for photographing and electrotyping caused 
some delay. 


THE AUTOMOBILE EXHIBIT 


HE automobile in its present perfection and widespread 
; \pew has wrought almost a revolution in human living. 
Probably no other invention and no other mechanical device 
has so quickly brought about so great a change in the everyday 
lives of So many people. 

Mr. Ford’s successful effort in bringing his automobile within 
the comparatively easy reach of great masses of mankind has 
undoubtedly been the largest factor in this remarkable result ; 
and this result coupled with Mr. Ford’s achievements in pro- 
duction, standardization and distribution, his liberality with 
labor, his originality and genius in finance and in the procur- 
ing and corralling of raw materials, with the far reaching in- 
fluence of it all in the worlds of transportation, industry, com- 
merce, agriculture and other arts of modern life, makes his 
advent a world incident and his career a turning point in the 
progress of the human race. 

For weal or woe the “auto” is here on this planet never to 
be displaced unless and until some better means of transporta- 
tion is discovered, developed and made practical. 

When or whether this will come is for the “great dreamers 
and great doers” to determine, That it is possible there is little 
doubt. 
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The purpose of the Ford Collections, however, is not so much 
to inspire new achievements as to preserve a tangible and in- 
dubitable record of the actual steps along the pathway of 
human development as these steps have been taken by the 
great pioneer leaders in physical and mechanical progress. 

In the automotive division of the Dearborn Collections the 
“First Ford Automobile” is justly entitled to precedence. It 
is, in my judgment, the most significant exhibit in the entire 
assemblage. It is here shown exactly as completed by Mr. 
Ford in 1892 and 1893 and it will be preserved and I trust 
sacredly cherished, not only as a distinct step in automotive 
evolution but as the first completed result of eight years of 
Mr. Ford’s untiring indomitable devotion and as the inspiring 
mainspring of his subsequent unparallelled achievements. 

This “First Ford”, so called, was preceded by, or was co- 
temporaneous with, inventive attempts that did not come up to 
Mr. Ford’s ideal of practicality as an ever-ready, dependable 
conveyance, fitted to the daily needs of the great masses now 
using it. 

Models of these early attempts have been preserved and some 
are shown in the Collection and in the illustrations following: 

A study of the accompanying pictures, which include in this 
article only Ford productions (the developments of other in- 
ventors being reserved for future articles) with a perusal of 
the underwritings affixed to each, will afford the reader a 
better view and better idea of the Ford Collections in this line 
than any extended description of the exhibits that might be 
set forth here. 
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No. 1. The first gasoline tractor built by Henry Ford. Mute evidence of the 
= that his first thought was to ameleorate the condition of the American 
armer. 











No. 2. This the first car, built by Henry Ford, had—or has, for it still runs— 
two four-cycle cylinders, bore 2 9-16 inches, stroke 6 inches. The car has a speed 
of 25 to 30 miles an hour. Power was applied with a belt from the engine. From 
this model were developed the changes subsequently made. 
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No. 8. Model “A” Ford car of 1903 without tonneau. Two cylinder four inch 
bore and 4x4 stroke. 














No. 4. Model “A” Ford car of 1908; with tonneau; two cylinder, four inch bore, 
four inch stroke. 
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No. 5. Model “C” Ford car of 1904; two cylinder, four inch bore and four 
inch stroke. Entrance to the tonneau of this car was through a small door in the 
center of the rear seat. There was room for three passengers. The door in the 
center opened out and was provided with a folding seat which was lowered when 


the door was closed. 

















No. 6. Model “F” Ford car of 1905. Two cylinder, 44% inch bore and 4 inch 
stroke. This car, like many of the other of the day, was built so that the tonneau 
or rear seat could be detached and the car converted into a roadster. It was 
cranked from the side. 
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No. 7. Model “B’’ Ford car of 1905. Four cylinder, 354 inch bore and 4% inch 
stroke. In those days wheels were provided with extra lugs which were used to 
clinch the tire on the rim as the public was skeptical of the safety of the tire to 
remain in place on the rim of its own accord. 

















No. 8. Model “C’” Ford car of 1905; two cylinder, four inch bore, fuur inch 
stroke. This car was cranked from the side. The tonneau or rear seat portion 
of the body was removable. 
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oe 9. Model “N’” Ford car of 1906; four cylinder, 8% inch bore, four inch 
stroke. 

















No. 10. Model “N” Ford car of 1906; four cylinders, 8% inch bore, and four 
inch stroke. Large and deeply tufted seats were popular on all open cars. This 
was the day before the large fenders and running board and cars had more of a 
skeleton appearance. 
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No. 11. Model “K’ Ford car of 1906-7; six cylinders. Except for the high seat 
— and the large top, this car had as attractive lines as some of the present 
ay types. 

















No. 12. Model “S’’ Ford car of 1908; four cylinders, 8% inch bore, four inch 
stroke. This is a roadster, the seat in the rear serving the same purpose as the 
rumble seat in the present day roadster. Head lamps came extra in those days 
and this car hadn’t acquired a set when the photo was taken. 
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No. 18. The Model “T” engine, a four cylinder motor, was introduced in 1908 
and since that time more than 13,000,000 Model T cars have been built and 
distributed all over the world. While the basic principles have remained the 
same ever since that time, many refinements have been made in the Model T 
engine. Body changes have kept pace with the times. The picture shows one of 
the first Model T roadsters brought out in 1908. 

















No. 14. Another type of Model T roadster popular in 1908. 
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No 15. The 1908-09 Model T roadster. 

















No. 16. A “head-on”? view of the 1908-9 Model T touring car. 
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No. 17. This is the Model T touring car brought out in 1908-9 which sold for 
$850, almost three times as much as the present touring car. 




















No. 18. In 1908-09-10 Model T roadster appeared with a top and windshield. 
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No. 19. Another view of the 1908-09-10 Model T roadster, showing top up and 
upper half of windshield down: 
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No. 20. Changes in body construction are noticeable in this 1909-10 Model T . 
roadster when compared with early cars of the same type. On this car the 
carbide tank supplied gas for the lamps. 
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No. 21. Mode] T touring car brought out in 1909 had better lines than its 
predecessor. 
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No. 22. Closed cars began to make their appearance in 1909. Here is shown 
one of the first of the Ford Model T coupes. Upholstery in these cars was of 
genuine leather, a dark red in color. Occasionally goat leather was used. 
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No. 28. The enclosed rear compartment of the 1909 Model T landaulette 
made this one of the popular cars of its day. The rear part of the top could be 
lowered and the windows dropped into the lower part of the doors. 
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No. 24. This Model T roadster, with windshield and top, was popular through 
1908, 1909 and 1910. There were no electric lamps in those days, hence the gas 
tank on the running board which supplied gas for the head lamps. 


It will be realized from the foregoing and preceding articles 
that the Ford Collections at Dearborn are a growing and con- 
tinuing institution. They are not assumed to be a completed 
record of achievement. They will, if they fulfill the mission 
designed for them by their founder, be added to as time 
progresses and new inventions and developments are wrought 
out, and thus become a continuing tangible story of the way 
in which humanity rises on its own achievements to higher or 
better things in material life as it does in moral aspirations 
and attainments. 
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THE OLD MotrviLLeE BRIDGE 
By Dana P. SMITH 


(In Roads and Pavements) 


OWN in the beautiful broad valley of the old St. Joseph 
ID River, in the southwest corner of St. Joseph County, lies 
the almost unknown and forgotten village of Mottville, a town 
of quaint old houses, majestic shade trees, and views of sur- 
passing beauty of the ever flowing river, where the very atmos- 
phere takes one back to the days of the covered wagon, the 
stage coach, and the typical pioneer settlement. For Mottville, 
nestling alone in the quiet valley far from railroads and mod- 
ern improvements is still a town of the long ago. 

The first settler arrived from Crawford County, Ohio, in 
1827 and started a mill. He was quickly followed by other 
settlers so that in 1828 the site was platted and named Mott- 
ville. As it was situated on the Chicago Road at the “Grand 
Traverse of the St. Joseph” and had both land and water 
transportation, it quickly grew into a place of considerable 
business importance. The stages began to go through in 1830 
crossing the river at the Indian Ford of the old Sauk Trail. 
It was over this trail from time immemorial that the tribes of 
the west had passed eastward and returned to their homes, all 
crossing the river at Mottville. The Sauks, the Outagamies, 
the Winnebagoes, the Renards, the Miamies, the Pottawattam- 
ies and many other tribes coming down the west side of Lake 
Michigan, or from the Illinois country, and rounding the south 
end of the lake had for ages traveled over this old path. 

The Indian seemed almost by instinct to select the most 
direct routes that were compatable with the topography of the 
country, and they always forded the streams at the best places 
for crossing, so it was but natural that the white man should 
select this ford as the place to cross the Chicago Road over the 
St. Joseph River. Travelers going west of the St. Joseph 
crossed the river at the Indian Ford up to the summer of 1833 
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when the federal government let a contract to Hart L. Stewart 
for the construction of a bridge as a part of the military road. 
Sixteen thousand feet of timber was used, the best the neighbor- 
ing forest afforded, some of the stringers being 60 feet long 
and 18 inches square. It cost $5,000 and stood until 1845, when 
it was taken down to make place for a pile bridge. Thos. Burns 
had the contract for driving the piling and constructing the 
bridge, and so well was the work done that it stood until 1867. 
During this year a new bridge of arched timber construction 
on stone piers was built at a cost of $7,000. The contractors 
were Hahlon Thompson and Joseph Miller. This bridge is still 
standing and carrying traffic, straight and true to line, and 
good for light loads for, many years to come, a splendid 
memorial of the days of horse drawn traffic. 

The paving of the old Chicago Road brought a great change 
to Mottville in the summer of 1922, for the forces of the State 
Highway Department invaded this spot of charming antiquity 
and began the construction of a great bridge at the “Grand 
Traverse of the St. Joseph”. 

This valley of romance re-echoed to the unwonted sound of 
steam whistle, the roar of hoisting engines, the chugging of pile- 
drivers, and the rattling grind of concrete mixers, until today 
looking down the river from the Old Indian Ford, one sees the 
finished form of the great three span concrete bridge, whose 
monumental solidity and artistically beautiful outline is the 
admiration and delight of all beholders. 

If Chief White Pigeon could come gliding down the river in 
his canoe what would he say at the sight of this marvel of 
engineering genius? He would probably say that the white 
man had improved on the old ford, but yet, ages ago his 
fathers had selected this site as the crossing of a great Indian 
highway, and the white man had done no more than follow in 
their steps with his modern methods of transportation. 











MACKINACKERS 


By Ivan Swirr 


a 


HARBOR SPRINGS 


HAVE previously had a few words to say about two lov- 

able—one simple, one wise—both non-resistant old men of 
the Mackinac region: a prophet of faith, and a martyr to a 
losing cause. 

My task now is to be more difficult. Alexander Gilbault was 
the artist, that is certain ;—artist for art’s sake, perhaps; man 
of the world, on all fours, so to say. A cast of Mephisto, 
almost—externally; like Whistler the other great artist, and 
like him, full of fight and venom of the bee, and busy as one; 
wiry, will-powered, ¢ourageous, careless as a mad-man—in 
righteous indignation. 

If one can imagine a little swarthy, bead-eyed, spread-legged 
bob-cat, or some other wild animal—burning with superstition 
and inspired to lively visions comparable to Joan of Arc’s, in 
his every daily life; trying to drive the finite and the infinite in 
team; hands quick to the hardest task and mind on the wing, 
awake or asleep,—that might apply to Alex. Gilbault, but it 
would not cover him. : 

There is an element of mystery in art and some persons, that 
leaves us tongue*tied; more between the lines of them than in 
the lines. Strange tricks Nature plays on us and in strange 
places! Here-is a man not easy to forget—a wind, a frost, : 
flame! And one could as easily put the crackle and color of 
these elements into dictionary-words, as one could convey the 
speed, inflection, sympathy and snarl of this diminutive 
French-Canadian’s speech. We can think only of a gnome, 
carrying the mail on his back from Cheboygan to Traverse 
City—bounding, gliding, hiding, screaming, till exhausted; and 
wilting and blowing away like a leaf—veins trembling with 
justice, honor, hatred, beauty and single-handed defiance—to his 
grave and first real rest. Indeed, his grave can be fitly marked 
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only with a steel-blue dragon-fly; one that has sewed up my 
boy-ears with such wild tales of “ghost-hogs” and “horned sea- 
serpents” as cost me sleep and sent me in wide circles around 
trees in the pale moonlight! 

I shall not forget how he flashed a long, lock-spring knife 
from his pocket to illustrate to me the Indians’ ancient art of 
scalping—and how I went pale and fled from the flames in his 
eyes—and his loon-laughter! 0, he was not dull—this Robin- 
son Crusoe of the pebble isles and rider on magic rugs of elm- 
bark! 

He watched the sea-gulls dip into the harbor for herring; his 
back to the world of buildings. I asked him when he came 
to this country, of Little Traverse. 

“When I come here—dees place?” he replied. “I b’lieve I 
come here since 1843. Don’t seem dat long I come here—seem 
*bout ten year ’go I come here.” Then he was dreaming again. 

“What was here when you came here, Monsieur?” I asked 
him. 

“What is here—dees place? O, cedar-tree, dat’s all; mebbe 
few Injun house by de Cat’lic church dare.” 

“Wasn’t it lonesome here in those days?” I knew his answer 
would be: 

“T don’t remembair dat very much. Dat be better tam for de 
Frenchman as here, I tell you. I’m gov’ment carpentair—I 
build de firs’ school-house for de Injun, also de ol’ church dare. 
I get my pay every six mon’s, by de gov’ment cuttair. By Gar! 
dat same boat stand out dare now—de Mich’gan! She’s buil’ 
1843; 1844 she come here pay de Injun twenty dollair gold, 
everyone—de man, de squaw, de papoose. (I tell you it pay 
to raise fam’ly dem day.) I find ten-dollar gold-piece on de 
street some tam. I don’t find many now-days. 

“I never forget dat tam. Dese Injun come from Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Nord-shore, Manitoulin, Detour, Beaver Island, 
Frankfort, Charlevoix—dey come in de canot to get dere money 
Petit Traverse. Dey look like flock o’ crow, come down de bay 
dare in de evening. Dey come roun’ de Point, pull dere canot 
upon de sand like finger; pile up some lil’ stick—buil’ fire— 
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set roun’ de fire, smoke dere pipe. Light shine in dere face— 
black hair, red blanket. Sun go down over dare—star shine up 
here; lil’ blue smoke go from de stick up to de star! By Gar, 
I live t’ousand year I never forget dat! Dat be better tam as 
here.” 


The Ghost-mill 


“Long tam ’go—’bout three ’clock in de morning—three ’clock 
to nine ’clock—when de mist is on de bay dare, I hear strange 
sound come ’cross de bay from Petoskey: ‘tlump, tlump, tlump! 
tlump-tlump ’—sound like partridge drum on log; like gun 
shoot far ’way. You know what it is? I tell you. De Injun 
dat tam—de squaw, everyone, she’s got potogon. Dat mean 
birch-log, dig out inside, wid club inside—big on dis end, small 
on dis end. She put in de corn—grind de meal for de day— 
tlump, tlump, tlump! Dat’s what I hear, long tam ’go. I 
don’t hear dat sound any more. Mill now—dam mill! Dat be 
bettair tam as here, certainment. 

“Mais, you don’t believe—you don’t tell nobody: I can go 
down by de big swamp now, when de fog is on de swamp in de 
evening—listen, I can hear de ghost of dem potogonog— 
tlump, tlump! Dat be God’s tru’.” 


The Pay-day F 

I asked this loyal friend of the Indian if the Chippewas 
made good use of their government allowance. 

“Qui, for somebody. Where dare is mouse dare is hawk. I 
see Injun one tam, he want quarter-pound tobacco. De mer- 
chant, he’s got what you call lil’ balance-scale. He put de 
plug tobacco in one de saucer, den he put Injun silver in de 
opposite—when she tip down he say, ‘Dat’s all right.’ Ma 
Gawd! Quarter pound silver for quarter pound tobacco! I see 
dat my eye. I feel sorry dem Injun. Dey don’t know dollair 
from ten-cent piece. Dey have not left price of drink to go 
home. One tam I say, ‘Get ze rope! Get ze rope’ We make 
dem store-keep’ say de pray to Jehov’!” 
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The Mail Carrier 


“You ever hear ’bout de tam I make quick trip to Petoskey, 
carry de mail? 

“Dare is man here dat tam name Mans Pean. He’s devil 
from Canada, dat man. I see dat man one tam, he stan’ on dis 
side of de room—I stan’ on dat side—he take my watch out my 
pocket, show me! I don’t know how he can do dat. One tam 
he’s in lumbercamp. He’s got what you call lil’ gimble—he 
bore small hole in tree. He say, ‘Boys, what you have?’ All 
de lumber-jack say ‘beer.’ He hold tin can under lil’ hole in 
tree—fill wid good beer—pass roun’! I don’t know how he 
can do dat. Den he say ‘What you have now?’ All de Injun 
say, ‘Can’da wes’!’ He hold tin can under same hole—fill wid 
good whiskey !—I know. He say to me one tam, ‘Alec, you give 
me ten dollair I show you how you can get good whiskey out 
all de tree.’ I say, ‘Excuse me, Mans Pian, I’m poor man; be- 
sides, I drink too much now. I don’t know what I do I can get 
whiskey out all de tree.’ 

“Well, one tam I carry de mail, Cheboygan-Traverse City, on 
my back, twelve year. I go down dis week—come back next 
week. One tam I come to Pine Lake. Mans Pian is dare. He 
say, ‘Alec, be pretty hard carry de mail on your back, non? 
I say, ‘Yes, t’ank you, pretty hard—winter, summer, bad road.’ 

“He say, ‘You like to know how you can carry de mail more 
easy ?’ : 
“T say, ‘Yes, t’ank you, I like to know, but I got no wing 
yet.’ 

“He say, ‘I tell you how you can carry de mail more easy. 
Next Monday morning you get de mail-bag on your back, bottle 
in your pocket, you take piece bark off dat tree,’ (he show me 
what tree I get de bark) ‘you stan’ your feet on dem bark— 
you say dese word what I tell you.’ (He tell me what word I 
can say.) ‘You go like de wind!’ 

“Course I don’t believe dat; but he’s devil, dat man—I don’t 
know what he can do. So next Monday morning I get mail- 
bag on my back. When I’m outside de town I take piece bark 
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what he tell me—den I say dem word what he tell me. By 
Gar! I go like sea-gull in big blow! I meet some women on 
sleigh wid oxen—dey don’t turn dere head, nothing. Nobody 
see me—I go so fast. Two o’clock I’m Petoskey. Dat be on 
de record now. Three ’clock I’m Petit Traverse.” 

“But the words, Mr. Gilbault—what were the words you 
said?” I enquired. 

“Tf I can remembair de word what he tell me, I give every- 
thing I got in dis world. I give ma lil’ house down dare. I 
can go to Grand Rapids, Detroit—bimeby I can go to heaven on 
piece bark! Dat’s what I don’t remembair—dem word he tell 
me!” 


THE OLD COUREUR-DES-BOIS 


“A common man was Pere Gilbault,” 
So will the townsmen say, 

“A sodden leaf left by the snow 
Upon the summer way;— 


“A relic of the older time, 
He crooned of moldy years, 
Unknown to fame of good or crime— 
And sleeps unmourned of tears.” 


And this the tribute of the world 
To labor’s humbler men— 

“A thing the jesting winds have whirled 
On earth and off again!” 


What tho he spread the dauntless sail, 
And quit the shame of kings— 

To break the rugged forest-trail 
And dwell with silent things? 


What tho he turned the blades to hoes, 
And tamed the savage breeds?— 

We hold their homes! No bugle blows 
A woodman’s homely deeds. 
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He made a garden, sowed a seed— 
But we have plucked the flower! 

He laid the faith, we made the creed— 
What boots his lingering hour? 


No mausoleum marks his grave, 
No will divides his gold; 

No pension soothes a whimpering slave, 
His -office none will hold. 


His tomb is but the earth he trod, 
His wealth—the poet’s heart; 

His gift—a love for man and God, 
His post—the honest part. 


A common Man was Pere Gilbault, 
And so the world must say— 

“A sodden leaf left by the snow,’ 
Upon the summer way!” 


In exhibiting these unskillful portraits of the neighbors of 
my youth I can plead only that I am compelled by their 
tenacious occupation of my mind. The motive is not even 
out of a conscious sense of justice, least of all a rebuke to 
others whom I may understand less sympathetically. I can- 
not, however, refrain from the reflection that I am writing 
in the days of impudent satire upon the small town citizen—a 
reflection which comes to me only after I have taken my choice 
from the same source and appeared in public in his company, 
shamelessly. 

- I believe it not beyond possibility that pompous boosters and 
nervous reformers were also in ancient Greece, Carthage and 
even Egypt—cities and towns; but there were other types for: 
example and place in the procession that delights all who 
would not grow old, and worthy of their beans if in their 
place; especially so if out of it—because we like to laugh! 

Their names, after the centuries, are not so well remembered 
as Archimedes and Anaxagoras; because, perhaps, they took 
their glory too lavishly from the little eminence of the day, 
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wanting the gifts of the gods to see the tomorrow or learn 
from the past. If they were not generous enough or poor 
enough to give their remains back to the soil they came from, 
then the archaeologists uncover them at last and set them in 
store-windows for a sign. 

The world of imagination is wider than the world of fact. 
The small town’s misfortune is its undisturbed mishekaism ; 
it’s glory is its individuals—from the monkey to Jesus of 
Nazareth. Pleasures or cashiers pay the one; the poets the 
others. 











STORIES OF SAINT HELENA ISLAND 
od 
By Marion Morse Davis 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


HE little island of Saint Helena, “set like an emerald in 

the blue”, lies just about two miles southwest of the bluff 
shore of Gros Cap, a cape on the upper peninsula of Michigan 
at what might be called the northwest gate to the Straits of 
Mackinac. The island is about one mile long northwest and 
southeast, and is about three-eighths of a mile across at its 
widest part. The little harbor of the island is on the side 
toward Gros Cap, where there is a small fishing village. This 
village is about four miles west of Saint Ignace. 

From Mackinaw City and Wawatam Beach, in the light of 
the setting sun, the island stands out just midway between 
McGulpin’s Point and Gros Cap (the big cape), a sentinel of 
the Straits. Its romantic appearance, as 

It seems to rise 


Against the skies, 
A lovely dream come true” 


has aroused much interest among tourists as to its history, but 
few people seem to know anything about it, save that “there 
is a hermit lives there”, and “there are lots of old houses 
there”, and close inquiry and long search are necessary to piece 
out the vague and varied reports of the activities of which it 
was once the center. 

Why it should have been called Saint Helena is as yet a 
mystery. “Saint Heleen”, the local fishermen and neighboring 
townsmen call it, and after all that is nearest its original title, 
for on Charlevoix’s map of 1744, it is marked Isle Ste. Helene. 
The slight change in the pronunciation of the “e” is less radical 
than the anglicization of the words to Saint Helena, as printed 
on Lanman’s map of 1841. 
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From the fact that it was called Isle Ste. Helene in 1744, 
we see that the Napoleonic legend could have had no influence 
in its naming. Still, it may have been named for the other 
island. Saint Helena was the wife of the Emperor Constantine, 
and the mother of Constantine the Great, and she founded sev- 
eral churches of humble origin. The eighteenth of August is 
her festival, and her name became inseparably connected in 
legend with the commonly received story of the discovery of the 
cross, and in early Britain were many churches dedicated to 
Saint Cross and Saint Helena (St. Croix and Ste. Heléne). 

There was a “new village of Ottawas” as Gros Cap in 1667! 
“between Pointe La Barbe and Gros Cap’” (Kelton, Annals of 
Fort Mackinac), population about fifteen hundred in 1699; but 
no mention is made of the island. Whether there was ever a 
tribe of Indians that made the island their home is doubtful, 
the opportunities for hunting were so limited. But that it was 
a favorite resort of theirs, and that its beauty was esteemed by 
them, is manifest from the following legend, for which we are 
indebted to David Corp, who sometimes styles himself “one of 
the hermits of Saint Helena Island”’. 

This David Corp spends a great deal of time on the island, 
and loves it for its old time memories. A descendant of the 
Martins, early settlers of Gros:Cap, he is a grandson of that 
David Corp, a sailor trader and vessel captain, who located at 
Gros Cap when the water between it and Saint Helena Island 
was a favorite roadstead for shelter with mariners. The legend, 
gleaned from an old Indian, is as follows :— 

Once upon a time a very beautiful Indian maiden belonging 
to the tribe that made their home around Gros Cap, was asked 
for in marriage by an old man of her nation. He made her 
father many handsome and valuable gifts according to the 
Indian custom, and thus obtained his consent to the union. 

But the maiden was very unhappy, for she did not care for 
the elderly suitor. Visioning the loss of her girlhood freedom, 





1Rezek’s History of the Diocese of Sault Ste. Marie and Marquette. 
*Kelton, Annals of Fort Mackinac. 
































The old Lighthouse at Harbor Point where Mrs. Williams wrote 
A Child of the Sea. The photo was taken by 
Daniel Williams, her husband. 
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the hard life she would have to live as the wife of an old and 
tyrranical husband, she climbed the Gros Cap Rock, still a pic- 
turesque feature of the landscape, with the intention of ending 
her life by leaping from its summit. 

A modern balladist has given us a bit of her lament, as she 
bade goodbye to the scenes of her childhood before setting out 
into the unknown, 

Fare ye well, ye pines and birches, 
Fare ye well, ye flowers and grasses 
In the fragrant nooks and crannies 
On the hills and by the shore, 
Through thy lovely paths and by-ways, 
Where the little birds are hiding, 
By the rocks and sandy beaches, 
I shall wander now no more. 


Forest depths no more shall know me, 
Know the footsteps of their daughter, 
Rippling waters no more bathe me, 
As in happy days of yore; 
Bartered by a selfish parent, 
Better leap into oblivion, 
Than to live in lifelong bondage 
On the hills and by the shore. 


But instead of being dashed to pieces on the rocks below as 
she had expected, she fell into the arms of a noble young war- 
rior, far more handsome than anyone of whom she had dared 
to dream. They entered his canoe, and directly paddled over 
to Saint Helena harbor, where they lived happily ever after on 
Mish-aou-o-ning, the “Beautiful Island”. 

Undoubtedly the handsome young man of the legend is Mana- 
bozho, some of whose adventures have been incorporated in 
Longfellow’s poem of “Hiawatha”. 

A later chronicler adds that the maiden’s name was O-zhay- 
wa-shkwa-go-wo-bun-ig, as she was called: for the fringed gen- 
tian, and that wherever she wandered on the island with her 
lover, are today to be found these lovely flowers, of a deeper 
blue there than are ever seen on the mainland. 
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This legend is referred to by Father Gagnieur.® 

“Gros Cap” is “a distance of perhaps six or seven miles to- 
ward St. Ignace”. This name “is a free translation of the 
Indian Nedinang (Naydinang), where one very old Indian told 
me was to be placed the legend of Lover’s Leap”. 

Father Gagnieur has been for fifty years a member of the 
great order of the Catholic Church founded by St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, known as the “Company of Jesus” (Jesuits), of which 
Father Marquette was an illustrious son. Ecclesiastically, 
Father Gagnieur is attached to the Canadian Province of the 
Society, but. he makes his headquarters at the Soo, and for 
almost thirty years has served as Indian missionary in the 
region of the Straits. His historical knowledge, especially of the 
Northern peninsula of Michigan, and of Northern Wisconsin 
is remarkable, and his store of information was drawn on as 
a witness in the inter-state boundary dispute between Michigan 
and Wisconsin. He often serves mass in the little church of the 
Sacred Heart at Gros Cap. Many instances of his self sacrificing 
devotion to his scattered parishioners are well known in all 
the country round the Straits. 

The region was the scene of many fierce Indian battles, and 
_St. Helena Island was a rendezvous in one. The following ac- 
counts are taken almost literally from manuscript of David 
Corp, as gleaned by him from Mary Ann Mushcose, a grand 
daughter of Chief Anse, of the Ottawas, to whom reference will 
be made later. 

“T have also from her the battle of the Chippewas and Ot- 
tawas against the Iroquois, the Chippewas and Ottawas having 
located on St. Helena and the heights of Gros Cap, the froquois 
on the heights of St. Ignace. The battle was fought in the 
valley between Gros Cap and St. Ignace.” 

“The other battle of more recent date, or I would call it a 
massacre, occurred at where the Gros Cap cemetery is now. 
About the year 1880, I helped make the cemetery, and in plow- 


®8Gagnieur, Michigan History Magazine, II, 538. 
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ing we turned up many skeletons, and later on when they en- 
larged the cemetery there were more skeletons turned up. 

“The battle was fought by the Chippewas and Ottawas 
against the Menominees who were encamped on West Moran 
Bay, in revenge of the treacherous murder of their great Chip- 
pewa chief, San-quan (gwan). He had a son about fifteen years 
of age, and the two tribes, thinking he must have inherited some 
of the great qualities of leadership his father had, appointed 
him as their leader. On the night appointed for attack, the 
two tribes met at St. Helena Island with their canoes. Their 
plans were to form two wings of canoes on each side of the bay 
so in attacking there would be no means of escape. It was a 
beautiful sight from where the canoes were, the bay (West ~ 
Moran) all illuminated by the fires of hundreds of wigwams 
(of Menominees). 

“When the fires were dying out, young San-quan dove and 
swam ashore noiselessly, as only an Indian can, and recon- 
noitered and went back of the village and gave the wolf-howl, 
notifying them (the Ottawas and Chippewas) it was time to 
attack. As they had been approaching all this time, at the 
wolf-call they all left their canoes and attacked on both sides 
(of the encampment). As the Menominees were asleep, we 
can imagine it must have been horrible, as there was no quarter 
given and very few escaped.” 

In the History of the Upper Peninsula (Sawyer), is found a 
list of Indians known to the early settlers. Among them are 
“Anse and Cettago, of Saint Helena Island”. This Cettago is 
probably the old Indian chief for whom the “Santago Turn” 
on the road from St. Ignace to Les Cheneaux, is named. His 
tribe was never confined to the island, but wandered all over 
the northern shores of the Straits. 

Old Santigo (as it is sometimes spelled) claimed to have 
special knowledge of the history of the St. Loyola picture, the 
ancient painting in the vestibule of the Catholic Church at St. 
Ignace. 
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Of Anse, David Corp writes:—“Chief Anse, or Hance, (de- 
rived from Hans), was born at Mackinaw City of a Dutch 
father. He was a powerful giant of a man, light-complexioned 
(for confirmation as to light-complexioned Indians, see Mrs. 
Bristol’s paper, Wis. Hist. Colls., Vol. III, p. 303), and wore 
a beard. He had four wives. Petoskey married his sister. 
Grandfather, Captain David Corp, married Chief Anse’s daugh- 
ter, who bore him Ambrose Corp, my father, and a daughter. 
Point au Chine, five miles east of Gros Cap was an Indian set- 
tlement where Chief Anse or Hanse lived. My father, Ambrose 
Corp, lived with him until he was twelve years of age. In look- 
ing over U. S. Indian treaties, I find Chief Anse, signed Hance, 
(with a cross) went to Washington and signed the 1836 treaty 
under President Jackson’s administration.* Father told us 
his grandfather and Chief Shawbwawa’ were invited to see the 
president in the house he resided (in). He says the President 
was a tall gaunt man, and he mentioned the open fireplace and 
big logs used. . . . . With other tribes, they had fought 
on the British side in the War of 1812. I saw one of the large 
gold medals that was awarded to the chiefs by the British.” 
In the treaty, this chief is given as “Ains, of Oak Point” 
(Pointe aux Chénes). 

It is not strange that we find no mention of the little island 
in the early fur-trading days, when the canoes, as says James 
C. Mills in Our Inland Seas, “followed the shores closely”, and 
there was no object in interrupting a journey by visiting the 
place. Mrs. Therese Baird’s Reminiscences® gives the usual 
route of a canoe trip from Green Bay to Mackinac Island, the 
depot of fur trade. The last stop before Mackinac Island was 
at Pointe La Barbe (between Gros Cap and St. Ignace) to 
freshen up appearances for the entry to the metropolis of the 
North. As the company hurried along, it is probable that they 
hardly noticed little Saint Helena, so eager were they to land 

‘Fuller, Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan, 527. 


5For Shawbwana, see Gagnieur, Michigan History Mag. Il, 529. 
‘Wisconsin Historical Collections, XIV. 
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at the Pointe and begin their preparations for the triumphant 
arrival at the larger island. 

It was not until the fisheries commenced to supplant the fur 
trade, and the sail boat the canoe, that the advantages of the 
little harbor of Saint Helena, a sure haven from the storms on 
Lake Michigan, began to be appreciated. 

Clifton Johnson says,’ “After the winding up of the affairs 
of the American Fur Company, individual merchants at Mack- 
inac continued the fur trade, but it constantly declined until it 
entirely disappeared from the island. Meanwhile the fishing 
business had become increasingly important. Whitefish and 
trout began to be sent to the Buffalo market about 1824. More 
and more were shipped as the years passed and all the fishing 
grounds for one hundred and fifty miles around brought their 
catch to Mackinac Island to be sorted, salted and packed.” 

Minor stations sprang up all along the shores and on the 
islands. Among these was one around the harbor of Saint 
Helena Island. In 1849 the island was patented to Wm. Belote. 
There was probably quite a settlement there at that time, at 
least during the summer months. Most of the fishermen around 
the Straits spent their winters at Mackinac Island, and many 
at their old homes down Lake Erie way. There was a store at 
St. Helena, and a few families may have wintered there. 

As steamboats became common on the lakes, then came pros- 
perous days for the small lake ports. During the time that the 
steamers burned wood, they had to make many stops all along 
the way from Detroit to Chicago. St. Helena was one of the 
regular station stops, and the early travellers mention it as a 
“port of call”, the last before launching out into Lake Michi- 
gan. 

Sailboats were still the main carriers of the lakes, the fisher- 
man’s and trader’s dependence. They penetrated to the most 
isolated inlets and bays. In Sprague’s History of Grand Trav- 
erse and Leelanau Counties, an incident is related that 


Highways and Byways of the Great Lakes. 
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shows the value of the harbor of St. Helena to the early sailing 
boats. 

“The first bride who came to the Grand Traverse country 
was Mrs. Lewis Miller, whose maiden name was Katherine 
Kilty. She was a native of London, England, who had found 
her way to America and then to the outpost of civilization at 
Mackinac. During Mr. Miller’s frequent visits to that place 
from the pioneer settlement at Old Mission, an attachment had 
grown up which finally resulted in their marriage in Septem- 
ber, 1845. Immediately after the wedding they set sail in the 
little sloop “Lady of the Lake” for their home in the wilder- 
ness. Miller had chartered the vessel for the occasion, and had 
loaded her with goods for the Indian trade, as well as furniture 
and supplies for housekeeping. The “Lady” was a wee bit of 
a craft, but she was a perfect duck on the water, and fleet be- 
fore anything like a favorable wind. It was the season of 
variable winds. The first day they made the island of St. 
Helena, where they were compelled to seek the. shelter of the 
harbor for the night. There were a dozen sail or more there 
waiting for a favorable change. Several times next day the 
“Lady of the Lake” ventured out but was as often compelled 
to put back. Finally, seizing the most favorable opportunity, 
she was able to reach Little Traverse. Here she was compelled 
to wait four days. Leaving there, the vessel reached the mouth 
of Grand Traverse Bay, when she was again driven back.” It 
took nearly two days more for them to reach Old Mission, their 
destination. 

It seems strange now, viewing the deserted harbor of St. 
Helena, to imagine its onetime importance. Michael McNally, 
one of the older residents of Mackinac Island (he was born at 
St. Ignace in 1845, and was at one time Sheriff of Mackinac 
County), who used to fish in this region in the palmy days of 
that trade, says he remembers seeing from fifty to one hundred 
sail in the little bay. 
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The harbor, once a port of call, 
Is quite forgot today, 

The once proud piers 

For fifty years 
Have rotted toward decay. 


As the fishing trade increased in the vicinity, the Newtons, a 
firm of brothers headed by Archie Newton, a man of unusual 
business ability, became interested in St. Helena, and about 
1853 they bought out Belote. “Their heirs have been the own- 
ers until very recently various other persons obtained an inter- 
est for a short time, but it came back always to the Newtons.” 

In the book by Elizabeth Whitney Williams, called “A Child 
of the Sea”, is given a vivid picture of the harbor activities in 
the early days, about 1847. Although she was barely five years 
old when her father and mother went to St. Helena, it is not 
strange that she should have a clear recollection of her adven- 
tures there, especially as these memories would be re-inforced 
by those of the other members of the family. Her father, 
Walter Whitney® was called there to build a boat, the “trading 
schooner, ‘Eliza Caroline’ ”® for the Newtons. She tells inter- 
estingly the many incidents of their life there, of the visit “of 
the little schooner bound for Green Bay, the Mecca of the West 
at that time”, of the coming of Aunt Abbie Courchane with her 
three little girls,—“Mr. Courchane was a ship-carpenter by 
trade and came to help finish the vessel”, of her own adventure, 
a narrow escape from drowning; and of the launching of the 
boat, followed by a trip to Mackinac Island and return,— 
“nearly all the people in the little town took passage.” 

The building of this ship is also mentioned in “Old Settlers 
of Grand Traverse Bay” (Wait and Anderson). 

8War Department, Adjutant General’s Office, October 6, 1925. The Records show 
that Walter Whitney enlisted June 29, 1832, at Buffalo, N. Y.. and was honorably 
discharged June 28, 1837, at Fort Brady, Michigan, by expiration of term of ser- 
vice, a private, Company B, 2nd U. S. Infantry. 

"Michael McNally says the ‘Eliza Caroline’? was not built on St. Helena, but was 
brought by Capt. Kirkland from Lake Erie. Alonzo Cheesman says the “Eliza 
Caroline” was bought by the Newtons at or near Bay City. 


There may easily have been a mistake in the name. Possibly two boats of the 
Same name, as in the case of the “‘Lady of the Lake.” 
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Elizabeth Whitney Willianis’ affection for the island is ex- 
pressed in the following extract from her book :— 

“St. Helena—dear little drop in the sea. How can I describe 
it as I saw it in after years? I called there on a trip down the 
lakes on the steamer ‘Galena’ with Captain Steel as master. 
We steamed into a pretty little basin of a harbor almost sur- 
rounded by green trees. The sun was just rising out from the 
water in the far distance, the sky was purple, orange and 
pink. As I looked out of my stateroom window and saw before 
me the beautiful little Isle of Saint Helena, I cannot describe 
my feelings; a few of the memories of my childhood days came 
back to me. My little brothers, with myself playing along the 
shore, but now all was quiet and still. I had heard father and 
mother speak about it so many times, it seemed as though I 
saw it all through their eyes. It now looked to me like a lovely 
little toy. The water so clear and sparkling in the morning 
sunlight. The dock was in good repair, everything seemed 
clean, quiet and still. Mr. Newton’s house I recognized at once, 
it being the largest. The little harbor seemed almost a perfect 
horseshoe in shape, the shore all around was covered with 
clean white gravel, the trees were mixed with birch, balsam, 
cedar, pine and poplar. The island is much greater in length 
than breadth. 

Sweet little, dear little isle of the sea, 
The grand old waves shall dash upon thy shore 


When we who once have trod thy lovely beach 
Are known to earth no more.” 


According to her recollection, this visit to the island was 
made by Mrs. Williams in 1857. 

The fishing business was carried on much as the fur-trading 
had been. Strickland in Old Mackinaw (1860) says the work 
was done by men in the employ of merchants who advanced 
outfits in summer, realizing on them the next year. He gives 
the value of a fishing outfit at that time as; boat, about two 
hundred dollars, nets six hundred dollars more or less. The 
barrels and salt were a good part of the expense, a quarter of 
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a barrel of salt was needed to a barrel of fish. The Newtons 
had a large store and coopershop, and gave credit there for 
outfits, took fish in payment and marketed them. It was due 
to this arrangement and the leadership consequently acquired 
by the Newtons, that St. Helena was drawn into the contro- 
versy surrounding the occupation of Beaver Island by the Mor- 
mons, and became the scene of an incident of the history of the 
kingdom of James Jesse Strang, the leader of the sect. 

In order to appreciate the background of these scenes, it 
seems necessary to give here a brief synopsis of the causes that 
led to them. 

The reception by the press of a recent biography of Brigham 
Young by H. R. Werner, shows that there is still interest to be 
found in the history of that peculiar sect known as Mormons, 
and one reviewer says, “Fiction contains nothing more dra- 
matic and engrossing than the creation of a new and enduring 
religion by a poverty-stricken country boy, and the creation 
of a new state,—for a long time virtually a new nation—by 
his successors”. The reviewer refers also to the “staggering 
bibliography” accompanying the biography, and indeed so 
much has been written about the Mormons, it would seem that 
few could be found who had not some knowledge of the organ- 
ization, though with most of us it is rather vague. The Church 
of the Latter Day Saints was founded in 1830, today it num- 
bers something like 400,000 members. It grew out of the pur- 
ported visions of Joseph Smith of Palmyra, New York, and the 
alleged finding of golden plates on which the original Mormon 
Bible was written. Smith gathered many adherents, and they 
emigrated to Kirtland, Ohio, and afterwards to Missouri. 
Driven out of that State, they went to Nauvoo, Illinois, where 
in 1842, Smith was at the height of his leadership. Later, an- 
tagonizing some of his followers, he and his brother were jailed 
by the civil authorities. Both were taken from the jail by a 
mob and shot. Their deaths brought up the question of a suc- 
cessor to Joseph Smith as head of the church. 

Not many months previous to the tragedy, James J. Strang, 
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a young Wisconsin lawyer, originally from New York State, 
had joined the Mormons, and seems to have been at once singled 
out by Smith for unusual notice. After the death of Smith, 
Strang considered his own position so strong that he entered 
the lists as a contender for the succession, showing a letter 
ostensibly signed by the dead Prophet, promising him the place 
in the event of Smith’s death. 

But the Council of Twelve elected Brigham Young. This 
drove the other candidates out of the church. Sidney Rigdon 
went with a small party to Pennsylvania, where in a short 
time his influence vanished; Lyman Wight took a group to 
Texas; while Strang retreated to Voree, Wisconsin, there to 
“plant another stake in Zion”. 

No better record exists of the removal of Strang to Beaver 
Island than is found in the book by Elizabeth Whitney Wil- 
liams already quoted, A Child of the Sea, which has as its sub- 
title, Life Among the Mormons. A careful comparison with 
the other accounts of the Mormon occupation, as well as inquir- 
ies among those who have long known the author, is sufficient 
evidence both of her authority and credibility. The account is 
based not only on her own recollection, but on constant associa- 
tion in after years with both Mormons and “Gentiles”, (as the 
Mormons designated those not of their persuasion) who re- 
membered well the various incidents. Some of her lifelong 
friends were former adherents of Strang. His son, Charles J. 
Strang, child of Strang’s first plural wife, and one-time editor 
of a Charlevoix paper, gave her a copy of the booklet he pre- 
pared as a memorial to his mother, in token of the old friend- 
ship of the families. Her estimate of Strang’s character coin- 
cides closely with that of John H. Foster, given in his account 
_ of the survey of Beaver Island after the fishermen had been 
driven off,!° Ta 

According to her narrative, quite a colony of fishermen were 
already on Big Beaver,! Alva Cable had located at the point, 

Michigan Historical Collections, 1X, 107. 


“Manuscript story ‘Lizzie’s Prayer’ by Mrs. Melissa Rice Langdon of Grand 
Rapids. 
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and had built a dock, a store, and a fine large dwelling. He 
was buying fish from the fishermen and shipping them to out- 
side markets. Many fishermen came up from Ohio, summered 
on the Beavers, and in the fall, returned to their homes for the 
winter. The fishermen from the neighboring islands and from 
points on the mainland shared the fishing grounds. Most of 
those on the North Shore were attached to the Newton Broth- 
ers’ outfit. 

As told by the author of A Child of the Sca, life for the 
people of those regions was at that time an Arcadian exist- 
ence. Her childhood was such as anyone might envy, moving 
from island to island and from shore to shore with her little 
brothers and their pets, cared for by indulgent and understand- 
ing parents. 

The Whitney family went to Beaver Island and built their 
house about a year after the Mormon settlement had com- 
menced. Their first winter was busy in helping out the Mor- 
mons, who had made little preparation for the winter. Mrs. 
Whitney, who was skilled in nursing, was constantly minister- 
ing among them, “for illness and want were their portion”. 
Strang had left them there in the fall, promising to return in 
the spring. Mrs. Williams says, “Father gave to them until he 
feared we should be left with nothing. They suffered cold and 


hunger and death that winter, without complaint of their 


king.” 

Those Mormons who came the next year seemed to have more 
to help themselves with. At the same time more people not 
of their sect came to the island. By then several cooper-shops 
and store establishments were erected. The Whitney family 
usually had some of the Ohio fishermen boarding with them. 

Very soon the Mormons, owing to steady proselyting all over 
the Middle West, and even into New York State, had so many 
additions to their ranks that they quite outnumbered the fisher- 
men. As they felt themselves “the Chosen People”, they did 
not hesitate to take from those who would not join their 
church, anything they wanted. Disputes arose over titles to 
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the land. Any of the Mormons who showed the least sympathy 
with their old neighbors, the “Gentiles”, as they were taught 
to call them, were dealt with severely. As the latter saw that 
there was little chance for them, most of them left the island; 
some, like the Cables, McKinleys and Wrights, abandoning 
very valuable property. 

It was in 1850 that Strang was crowned King, with theatric 
ceremonies. Strang, himself, in his controversial defense, 
called “Ancient and Modern Michilimackinac”, asserts that 
there was an organized effort on the part of the fishermen of 
the entire region to overcome and drive out the Mormons at 
this time. No other account of this attack has so far been 
found. It was about this time that Strang proclaimed that he 
had had a revelation commanding that polygamy must be 
practiced. This was a shock to most of his followers. Many of 
his people were becoming disaffected. A “Society of the Cov- 
enant”, similar to Joseph Smith’s “Danite Band”, had been 
organized within the church to deal with the hesitant and to 
persecute the non-believers. 

When finally only a few Gentiles, some seven families beside 
the Whitneys, were left on the island, Elizabeth Whitney Wil- 
liams says, “one morning about the first of November, a mes- 
senger came to every Gentile family with a letter from the 
King, saying every Gentile family must come to the Harbor 
and be baptised into the Church of Zion, or leave the island 
within ten days after receiving the notice signed by the King 
James J. Strang. Within twenty-four hours after receiving 
the notice every Gentile family had gone but ours, they had 
taken what they could in their fish-boats. Our boat being 
small, father had sent word for a vessel to come to take us 
away”. They waited anxiously. “It was the fourth day” 

a “Our goods were packed, and every day some 
Movenne could be seen walking along the beach, each carrying 
a gun, but watching for a sail.” It was the evening of the 
ninth day when “I was awakened to board a little vessel 
anchored in front of our house. All was loaded except a few 
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boxes and two large trunks. When Father and John started 
to go back to the shore after them, several men were standing 
beside the goods and each had a gun in his hands. This was 
enough. Father knew the rest of our goods must be left.” 

Sailing away toward Charlevoix, “as we looked back we 
could see the door of our house stood open as our door had al- 
ways been to strangers or any who needed help. And some of 
those who now stood on the shore with guns pointed toward 
us had been fed and cared for by my people.” 

The evicted Whitneys sought shelter in Charlevoix, then 
called “Pine River”, but were soon harried thence, for the 
Strangites came over to threaten the settlers there,’? and they 
went on to Traverse City, which was a comparatively strong 
Gentile outpost, though not so secure but that they were often 
alarmed by rumors of threatened Mormon raids. 

In the meantime on the neighboring islands and on the main- 
land, every effort was made to check the lawlessness of this 
kingdom that had become a law unto itself. The merchants 
and influential men at Mackinac Island and St. Helena ap- 
pealed again and again to the government of state and nation. 
It was about as satisfactory as the attempts in recent years to 
control the House of David. Twice Strang was arrested and 
tried, only to win complete exoneration by his oratory and 
finesse. He had succeeded in being twice elected to the Legis- 
lature of the state, and had won his way to his seat over a con- 
test. By his political agility and adriotness he had had the 
county seat changed from Mackinac Island to St. James, as 
he had renamed the harbor at Beaver. This placed in his hands 
all the machinery of justice, which was unfairly and unspar- 
ingly used to punish his enemies and any among his followers 
who deserted the kingdom or questioned his sway. 

2This encounter, with its threats of future vengence by the Mormons, which 
made the settlers judge discretion the better part and flight their best plan, was 
known as the Battle of Pine River, so-called in a pamphlet issued by Strang con- 
cerning it. The Mormon Sheriff, Jonathan Pierce, under pretext of serving 
subpoenas, endeavored to get possession of two or three former members of the 
church, who had fled to the settlement for shelter. The fishermen refused to give 


them up, and Louis Gebeau, a half-brother of Elizabeth Whitney Williams, was 
wounded by the Mormons. (Mich. Hist. Colls. Vol. 82). 
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The Newtons were in a fair way to become bankrupt. Con- 
stant raids on the fisheries under their patronage, the confisca- 
tion of catch and outfits, made their fishing business around 
the upper end of Lake Michigan a certain loss. 

The Mormon raiders even dared to land on St. Helena, the 
very stronghold of the Newtons. An extract from a letter from 
one of the descendants of the Newtons, who was a small girl 
at the time, gives some idea of the boldness of their methods. 

“T can remember one night Mother called us all in and said 
we must go to bed early and charged us to keep quiet and she 
would put out all the lights, as the Mormons had landed on the 
island. I remember how frightened we were. Next morning 
we found they had stolen a lot of stuff and even took one of the 
oxen. Took it (to the) back of the island, killed and dressed it 
and carried it off.” | 

In the biography of United States Marshal Philo Beers, in 
the History of Grand Traverse and Leelanau Counties, are 
found some more picturesque details of a typical Mormon raid, 
details not likely to have been perceived by a little girl hiding 
her frightened head in the pillows while terror reigned without. 
“With their fleet of swiftwinged vessels, their sails tan-colored 
to shield them from observation at night, they would swoop 
down on the unsuspecting settlers slumbering in their beds, 
and relieve them of any undefended property. Many a cargo 
of young sheep. and hogs, or of fish and nets, did these maraud- 
ers bear away in spite of all precaution or watchfulness. Mr. 
Beers had on one occasion to lament the loss of all his nets and 
their contents and on another of all the lighthouse supplies”. 
(He was at that time keeper of a light on Traverse Bay). 

Probably at the time of the raid on St. Helena, the Mormons 
had obtained knowledge that most of the men were away, so 
that their buccaneer boats, perhaps even those of the pic- 
turesque names listed by Mr. Beers, “Night-hawk”, “Dark 
Cloud”, “Fly-by-Night”, and “Dread-naught”, dared sweep 
down into the little harbor and go again with. none to stay 
them. 
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Beers says, “Many a night men lay in waiting for them but 
those were the nights when they were elsewhere, a very few 
encounters were recorded.” 

It was from within that the kingdom of Strang received its 
death-blow. The disputes over the doctrine and practice of 
polygamy, together with the lawless methods of the “Pirate 
Band” of the Society of the Covenant, were the undoing of the 
leader. Whether or not he sanctioned all the acts of his follow- 
ers, he paid the penalty for them. 

Leach says that “the history of the rise and fall of the Mor- 
mon Kingdom of Beaver Island affords a striking example of 
systematic, organized and widespread lawlessness, lawlessly 
punished.” 

In June, 1856, Strang was shot by two of his former adher- 
ents. He was taken from Beaver Island to Voree, Wisconsin, 
where he died on July 9, 1856. Four or five of the disaffected 
families of the island, beside those of the two men who had 

shot Strang, not feeling it safe to remain after the shooting 
for fear of being punished by the “Band”, fled to Mackinac 
Island. 

The news that Strang had been shot was carried swiftly 
around the widely scattered settlements, and when this news 
was followed by the report of his removal to Voree, an expedi- 
tion was organized and set out from St. Helena to recover the 
lost property of the merchants and fishermen, and to drive off 
the more dangerous of Strang’s followers. 


Then was the little harbor thronged 
With fishers and their boats, 
Canoes and skiffs and sloops, they used 
’Most every craft that floats. 


Then was there gathering in the dusk, 
And hurrying in the dawn, 

From Epoufette, from Pointe aux Chénes, 
Where’er the news had gone. 
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From Manistique to Rabbit’s Back, 
Seule Choix and far Death’s Door, 
The Poverty and Summer Isles 
Each sent their three or four. 


From Scott’s Point and from Mille Coquin 
They came to Saint Helene, 

“Arch Newton now must lead us on, 
We'll sweep the Beavers clean!” 


The King is gone! But ne’er again 
Shall king live here!” they cry, 

“We've had enough of kingdoms, now 
That this king’s reign is by.” 


And Louis Gebeau’s youthful grin 
Was darkened by a vow, 

“T can forgive my wound,” he said, 
“But not Aunt Loaney’s cow.” 


Aunt Loany was one of the first settlers of Beaver Island, at 
Loany’s Point. She had a cow and furnished all the children, 
Gentiles and Mormons alike with milk. Her cow was later 
“confiscated.” 

For conveying the avenging party to Beaver Island, a 
schooner, the C. L. Abel, owned and commanded by Captain 
Wagley of Cross Village, was chartered. No doubt the Mor- 
mons anticipated some such expedition. Leach, in his History 
of Grand Traverse Region, says that Strang, feeling his own 
helplessness, recommended that the leading men, probably 
those most obnoxious to the Gentiles, should leave the island. 
In accordance with this advice, a large number went, some tak- 
ing their families with them, and others lacking means of trans- 
portation, leaving their women and children. 

Of this expedition, there are not so many accounts as of 
many of the incidents of the Mormon occupation. Fear of the 
vengeance of the members of the Pirate Band played its part in 
suppressing some accounts. For years every visitor to the 
Beavers has heard of the unpublished history written by Neil 
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Gallagher, and there is also record of a manuscript by Wil- 
liam Boyle, but rumor had it that they felt it inexpedient to 
print them during their lifetimes. 

Leach gives an account of the punitive expedition as reported 
by Mr. W. , a Mormon gentleman of probity and candor”. 
This account makes out a rather hard case for the fishermen. 
“Mr. W ” may have been a man of probity and candor, 
but he shows himself so rabid a Mormon, so fanatic a follower 
of Strang, that it is not to be wondered at that his narrative is 
somewhat over-lurid. In this account, A. P. Newton is 
designated as “Mr N————”, and others figure likewise by 
initials, a convenience for anyone who did not wish his “prob- 
ity and candor” questioned. Leach says a party of sixty or 
seventy men was assembled at St. Helena Island, “all eager to 
lend a hand in punishing the common enemy. Nominally the 
party was under the leadership of Archie Newton, practically 
it was an irresponsible mob.” ~ 

Mrs. Williams retells the circumstances as narrated to her 
by her brother, Louis Gebeau, who “was one of the men chosen 
to help preserve law and order in the sending away of the Mor- 
mons after the king was shot.” She says, “All were allowed 
to take their goods, though many did not do so.” The explana- 
tion for this seems to be found in their distraught state after 
they learned their king was dead. “No doubt they were afraid 
of the Gentiles, thinking great harm would be done to them. 
The feeling had become so bitter between them that in a great 
many cases justice was not done when it should have been.” 
The rest of her narrative breathes the same spirit of tolerance 
and pity. 

From the few written sources, re-inforced by numerous in- 
quiries among relatives of participants in the expedition, and 
some biographical sketches of both Mormons and Gentiles con- 
cerned, the following seems to stand as a fair statement of the 
facts. 

There were probably less than fifty men who left St. Helena 
in the C. L. Abel—others in their own boats may have joined 
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them—and steamed straight to the harbor of St. James. They 
found the people there thoroughly disorganized, and the man- 
date that all Mormons must leave the island was accepted with 
submission ; the fishermen went to the outlying farms and told 
all the occupants of them to gather in the harbor, and as soon 
as a boat came in, they must leave. 

As an indication of the character of a typical follower of 
Strang, the story of his conversion to Mormonism, told by 
Wingfield Watson, when he was ninety-four years old, may be 
of interest here. 

“T was converted to Mormonisin some seventy-two years ago 
in the vicinity of St. Louis (Missouri), by reading P. P. Pratt’s 


Voice of Warning to All Nations, . . . . and never did 
any book come into my hands that wrought such a change in 
my feelings as did that book. . . . . . It gave me so 


much love for the Bible I could then read it with joy, instead 
of the gloomiest feelings and forebodings.” 

Going by chance to Wisconsin, he there found a copy of “The 
Book of Mormon”, which he read “with great interest and pleas- 
ure”. He went from Wisconsin to St. Louis again, hoping to 
join one of the bodies of “Saints” that started for Utah every 
spring. Arrived too late, he was advised to return to Wiscon- 
sin, where he would be notified as to when another party was 
ready. } 

“T started baek, and on the boat going up I found that there 
was a Strangite elder with his wife going to Nauvoo to visit 
his mother there. He told me of the appointment of Mr. Strang 
by Joseph Smith, and that Mr. Strang was ‘translating the 
Ancient Book of the Law of the Lord from the plates of Laban’ ; 
and various other things, all of which were strange and new 
tome. Anyway I made up my mind to get off at Nauvoo and 
return with this man to Beaver Island, and to be brief, we 
landed on Beaver Island on the sixteenth day of June, 1852. 
Saw Mr. Strang and several of his leading men and had a 
hearty handshake of welcome from them all. I was then in 
my twenty-fourth year. After landing here I have had many 
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reflections. Could I have made a mistake in coming here, and 
if so, wherein? Mr. Strang was said to be “meeker than Moses 
and more patient than Job” and surely no one has ever under- 
taken to disprove the saying. He was a mighty man in elo- 
quence, logic and argument. He sometimes would preach over 
two hours and I never felt tired hearing him, and don’t know 
that anyone else did. I lived in the vicinity four years on 
Beaver Island, and never thought that six miles of a rough 
road was too far to go to hear him. He had great backing that 
he was appointed by revelation given through Joseph Smith 
appointing him to succeed him in the prophetic office, none of 
his enemies ever wished to meet him on that question.” . . 

Mr. Watson died in October, 1923, aged ninety-four and a 
half years, just a few months after writing the above in a 
letter. He had spent the greater part of his life in an effort 
to revive the Church Strang had founded and to vindicate the 
memory of his lost leader. He reprinted Strang’s “Old and 
New Michilimackinac”, and many of his pamphlets. In his 
preface to the reprint he says,— 

“Mr. Strang was once asked by one of the honorable gentle- 
men of Northern Michigan—himself a leading mobocrat—if it 
was not a principle of Mormonism for Mormons to steal from 
the Gentiles? “No,” said Mr. Strang, “but they do believe in 
the principles of honorable warfare”, (an apparent contradic- 
tion to the “meeker than Moses” claim). 

Mr. Henry McConnell says, “Some years after the expulsion, 
Wingfield Watson came back and settled on a homestead be- 
tween Walloon and Pine Lakes, a fine man and a good speaker. 
He made many converts to Mormonism in his neighborhood, 
think at one time that they had a church in Boyne City. I used 
to meet him frequently, he was an interesting talker, but he 
must be upwards of ninety, for this was some forty years ago 
(Written February 23, 1922). Watson was a fanatic on Mor- 
monism but sincere. He was fairly educated, well-informed 
and a gentleman.” 
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The “Keystone State” was soon due, and as it was July, no 
particular hardship was endured by most of these hardy people 
during the wait. No physical violence was used or needed. 
Many of the Strangites were glad to get away. The fact that 
many joined colonies of Gentiles on the mainland of Michigan 

. would indicate that they were not in abject terror of their 
neighbors. Most of them left on the Keystone State and went 
to Milwaukee and Chicago, and from there.either to Voree or 
to their former homes. The tabernacle was burned, but Mrs. 
Williams’ description of the island a year later does not show 
that “the torch was applied” as recklessly as one or two ac- 
counts would indicate. She says the library of the king was 
afterward used by the school. Probably the Mormon pamphlets 
suffered most. Men were left to patrol the island, and within 
a year afterward most of the Gentiles formerly there had re- 
turned. These were mostly French, Scotch and Yankee, with 
but a small mixture of the Irish fishermen who have since 
become the principal inhabitants. 

John C. Wright has a play in verse called, The Tragedy of 
Beaver Island. He has Archie Newton for the leader of the 
Gentiles, and seems in general to have followed Mrs. Williams’ 
account of the expulsion. 

As the Newtons and the other fishermen and merchants re- 
turned to their homes, leaving a few men to guard the Beavers, 
it was probably with the consciousness of an accomplishment 
of some moment to their future peace. Certain it is that it was 
Strang’s intention not only to make the Beavers the seat of his 
kingdom, but to extend his sovereignty to all the country round. 

Perhaps he had been sincere in his conversion to the Mormon 
religion at Nauvoo, a few weeks after the death of his little 
daughter Mary, but his faith soon came to be used as a pawn 
in his struggle for earthly dominance. An interesting sidelight 
on his character is shown by careful reading of the following 
extracts from his “Ancient and Modern Michilimackinac” : 

After a garbled account of the work of the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries he says, “Had they remained here until 1759, their 
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converts would have become too numerous to have been affected 
by the fall of Quebec and might easily have maintained a sepa- 
rate national existence after France ceded all her possessions 
to Great Britain”. Their very secluded situation he speaks of 
as an asset, and feels that “they have sacrificed an empire” ; 
and further on, he tells how in other places “the missions have 
built up populous and prosperous communities, some of them 
worthy of a separate national existence.” . . . “Had the 
Jesuits separated from the nations of Europe and built up their 
missions as an independent State, who will dare assert that 
they could not have attained to the Empire of America?” So 
speaks ambition, and “by that sin fell the angels.” 

The collapse of his power restored peace and prosperity to 
the Straits and to St. Helena. The Newtons flourished and it 
was not long before they were also firmly established at Che- - 
boygan. St. Helena had already contributed to the comfort 
of Cheboygan, for in the Centennial History of Cheboygan is a 
note that the first steamer to touch at Duncan (then the port 
of Cheboygan) was the “General Scott” in 1847, and that she 
brought a yoke of oxen from St. Helena Island. They were 
thrown overboard and swam ashore. 

In 1848, two Mormon families had come to Cheboygan from 
Beaver Island. Both men worked for Newton. One man, it is 
said in the History of Cheboygan and Mackinac Counties, had 
had five wives. Two had left him, and one died while they were 
in Cheboygan. He was a boatbuilder and went over to St. 
Helena Island to work for the Newtons. There they remained 
for-many years. Mr. Newton’s daughter says, “he was a boat- 
builder and carpenter. The Newtons gave him all the work 
he could do. He lived very peaceably, kept his two wives, no 
one interfered in that line”. Evidently the Newtons respected 
his sincerity, and his desire to deal equitably by both his fam- 
ilies, and as long as the spread of the doctrine had been effec- 
tually checked, they did not fear its effects. This circumstance 
is the probable cause of a legend current among the modern 
dwellers at Mackinaw City, that “there are old Mormon houses 
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on St. Helene, there used to be Mormons there.” One story 
even has it that this island was the first settlement of the Mor- 
mons before they went to Beaver. Rather ironic that the ren- 
dezvous of their enemies slfould have that reputation. 

In 18738 the first lighthouse was built on St. Helena Island. 
The name of the first keeper is given by the Bureau of Light- 
houses as Thomas P. Dunn, and he served from July 29, 1873, 
to June 13, 1875. The light tower is very picturesque, and at- 
tached to a very comfortable dwelling. The light is thus de- 
scribed in Bulletin 32, Survey of Northern and Northwestern 
Lakes, “On the southeast end (of the island) is St. Helena 
lighthouse, which displays a red flash 0.5 second, eclipse 4.5 
seconds, visible 13 miles, and serves as a guide to vessels bound 
North-westward through the South Channel of the Straits of 
Mackinac”. 

The lighthouse adds much to the romance and beauty of the 
island. From McGulpin’s Point on the south shore of the 
straits on a clear day the view is indescribably charming. It 
has inspired the poet to this reminiscence: 


I can hear the pines a-swishin’, 
’Gainst the wind from out the north, 
And I’m most worn out with wishin’ 
And I’d give all I am worth 


Just to see once more the island 
That the folks call Saint Heleen, 

As we’ve seen it from the high land 
White light tower against the green. 


Some few years ago the keepers at St. Helena Light Station 
were discontinued and the light changed to an acetylene light, 
—to use the phraseology of the department, “the light was 
made unattended.” 

The age of romance is rapidly changing through the efforts of 
modern science. : In a recent single year, seventy-four stations 
in the United States were changed from the man-operated to 
the automatic status.'* A device now in use turns off the light 


New York Times Magazine, Nov. 8, 1925. 
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when the sun shines and turns it on again when darkness 
comes. Two rods are placed side by side, identical in mass 
and material and rigidly joined together at the top. They 
employ the principle of the conversion of light into heat and 
the heat into thermal energy. One of these rods is so made 
as to be highly reflective and repels all light that strikes it. 
The second is coated with lampblack. This blackened rod 
absorbs the heat and lengthens. In doing so it turns off the 
supply of acetylene. As twilight comes on, the black rod cools, 
assuming its accustomed length. This shrinkage opens the gas- 
valve and the light resumes. 

One of the last keepers was Joseph La Fountain, and many 
tales are told of the faithfulness of this keeper and of his 
daughter Jane who used to aid him in his work. “In February, 
1913, the keeper of St. Helena light, saved the lives of two men 
who were lost on the ice in a blizzard while attempting to cross 
the straits; he went out with a handsled and brought in the 
exhausted men,” as we learn in Putnam’s Lighthouses and 
Lightships of the United States, 1917. 

La Fountain or Fountain, is said to have been keeper there 
for twenty years, and after he left could never bear to revisit 
the island, he mourned it so. Of his daughter Jane, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Whitney Williams writes in a letter, “I only wish I could 
tell you some special incident about Jane LaFountaine. I 
only heard how loyal she was in helping her father to attend 
to the lightkeeping duties at St. Helena, how she used to take 
the launch herself and go to St. Ignace for their mail and sup- 
plies. I heard of her from our lighthouse repair parties when 
they used to come to my station to make repairs. I never had 
much opportunity to see or know other lighthouses except my 
own, that kept me a busy woman.” During a large part of the 
time that Joseph LaFountain was keeper, he had no paid as- 
sistant. 

Jane LaFountain died in May, 1925, faithfully caring for the 
motherless family of her brother, as she had formerly faithfully 
cared for the light on Saint Helena Island. 
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Even before the establishment of the light on St. Helena, 
that island had contributed to the lighting of the straits. Mce- 
Kinnon, in Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches, (1862) de- 
scribes the building of a lighthouse on what he calls “Ware-e- 
chance”, meaning Waugoshance, known on the landmaps as 
Temperance Point, and to the modern mariner as “the Shanks”. 

“The lighthouse of Warechance is a remarkable structure. 
Before commencing the foundation, an accurate model was 
taken of the crest of the reef. A wooden frame, 100 x 90, was 
then built on a neighboring island, St. Helena, and towed to 
the reef. This huge structure was divided into compartments 
leaving a large hollow sphere in the center of the lighthouse. 
By the aid of several cables and anchors, the frame was ad- 
justed in its place, and then sunk by filling the compartments 
with ponderous stones. So well was the shape fitted to the 
bottom that it sank exactly square, all parts bearing evenly 
on the reef. This was a task of great difficulty, as the north 
side was in four feet and the south side in fifteen feet of water. 
The building is now substantially fixed. The hollow center is 
completely filled with hydraulic cement and raised some feet 
above the surface of the water. A massive brick tower sixty 
feet high arises from this solid foundation.” (1851). 

Though done under the superintendence of the officers of the 
Lake Survey, the Newtons were doubtless largely employed in 
this work. Mrs. Williams, in “Child of the Sea,” mentions 
their being employed in rebuilding the lighthouse at Beaver 
while she was keeper there. 

The building described by McKinnon replaced the first light- 
ship on the lakes, the Louis McLean, located at Waugoshance 
in 1832, and mentioned by Harriet Martineau in 1836. 

Neither Martineau or McKinnon speak of the establishment 
at St. Helena, but W. P. Strickland in his book, Old Mackinaw 
or the Fortress of the Lake and Its Surroundings, (1860), gives 
it a paragraph, : 

“St. Helena is a small island in the Straits of Mackinaw, not 
far from the shore of the Northern Peninsula, containing a 
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few acres over a section of land. It is a great fishing station 
and enjoys a good harbor protected from westerly winds. Its 
owner, who has exiled himself a la Napoleon, spends his time 
in fishing and other pursuits adapted to his mind.” 

Rather misleading this last sentence, however; bringing up a 
vision of a solitary fisherman, a recluse from the world, when 
in fact the island was at that time the scene of manifold activ- 
ities. 

David Corp, in a sketch of an incident of about that date, 
gives the following description of life on the island,— 

“At the time of St. Helena’s greatest prosperity before the 

Yivil War, Newton Brothers, Wilson and A. P. Newton, who 
owned St. Helena Island, did the only commercial business for 
miles around. In the fall nearly whole steamboat-loads were 
landed there, . . . . . They bought furs, fish and maple 
sugar from the natives. around, and one can imagine (the 
Indians) stringing along with their ponies from all points of 
the compass, sometimes at the risk of their lives when the ice 
was making in December and in the break-up in April. They 
would come with whole strings of ponies from Cross Village 
and vicinity with tons of maple sugar for trade. They did not 
fear rotten ice as the horses were so light they could fairly 
wade through rotten ice. . . . . . A. P. Newton moved 
to Cheboygan and Wilson, his brother, looked after their inter- 
ests here. Many times the merchants at Cheboygan and Macki- 
nac Island (there was nothing at St. Ignace) would run out of 
groceries and would send strings of horses to get their supplies 
at St. Helena.” 

The schooling on the island was evidently prized. One of 
the Newton descendants tells of a boy coming there to do 
chores for his schooling and board. “We always had a good 
school six months of winter taught by Mr. Douglas, who was 
also book-keeper in the store. Then we had three months sum- 
mer school, taught by a lady teacher.” 

Captain James Davenport of Mackinaw City used to sail 
the “Frances Ada” along the North shore from Manistique to 
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St. Helena, for the Newtons, between the sixties and seventies, 
bringing back the fish from the various stations, perhaps carry- 
ing some on to Mackinac Island. Captain Davenport is a 
grandson of Ambrose Davenport who was with Major Holmes 
when he was killed at the battle on Mackinac Island in the 
War of 1812, and who acted as guide to Colonel Croghan. Cap- 
tain James Davenport served his apprentice-ship at lightkeep- 
ing at Ludington and Waugoshance, and was for a long time 
before his retirement light keeper at McGulpin’s Point. He re- 
members driving over the ice from Mackinac Island to the 
parties and dances at St. Helena. These were gay affairs, and 
attended by the elite of the country round. 

As late as the winter of 1881, Mrs. Abigail McVeigh, now of 
Mackinaw City (she is the daughter of Margaret Courchane 
Ranville, the “baby Margareth” mentioned in Child of the Sea), 
attended a party at St. Helena. She was visiting at St. Ignace, 
and they drove from there to Gros Cap, and then across on the 
ice to the island, to “Obe” Newton’s home where they were 
celebrating his birthday. They had an elaborate supper, oyster 
stew, roast chicken and all the “trimmings” usually served 
with a banquet. She was astonished at the elegance of the 
napery and silver. They danced in the old cooper shop, four 
sets at once,—quadrilles, Virginia Reel, Scotch reels, minuet 
and all the dances of that day. She knew all the people, as her 
Grandfather Courchane had been a boatbuilder on the island. 

It was the gradual decline of the fishing business that de- 
populated St. Helena. The diminishing market needs for fish 
can now be taken care of by a very few fishermen since the 
introduction of power boats and the gill nets. 

A. P. Newton went to Cheboygan, where in 1876, he was the 
first President of the village. Wilson Newton died, and Oba- 
diah Newton is now living on the mainland. 

For many years the hermit John Easton who is reputed to 
have fled here some thirty-five years ago after a disappointment 
in love, has been the only regular resident. In 1923 his home 
on the island, a good house built by Joseph Rapin, was burned, 
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and a collection was taken up at Gros Cap and St. Ignace to 
aid him in re-establishing himself. He afterward fitted out 
another old house as a dwelling place. David Corp has win- 
tered on the island “making cedar’, and summered there fish- 
ing for a long time off and on, when not engaged elsewhere. 
Charles Hessel, one of the owners, kept a cabin on the old site, 
which he occupies on his visits to the place. 

Prentiss Brown, a prominent attorney of St. Ignace, at pres- 
ent financially interested in the island, has been very good in 
giving information about it. He writes, “The Newtons, dom- 
inant merchants and fishermen, were by: far the most prominent 
family in this part of the country. There is only one left and 
he is Obadiah Newton of Gould City. He was born on the 
island. Several of the Newtons are buried on the mainland 
near the island (in the old cemetery at Gros Cap). I under- . 
stand it was the chief commercial point in the Straits locality, 
even exceeding Mackinac Island in the fifties and sixties. I 
was over there once last summer and once this fall (written in 
December, 1925). The ruins of seven or eight very well built 
frame houses can be seen, and evidence of extensive activity. 
The water on the northeast side is very deep. In fact, at two 
points on the bay, the water is twenty feet deep within ten feet 
of the shore.” 

The depth of water spoken of by Mr. Brown is yet valued 
by the lake mariners. April 19, 1924, this item appeared in the 
St. Ignace Republican-News, 

“The first boat through the Straits went through Wednes- 
day, coal laden and bound up Lake Michigan. She spent Wed- 
nesday night lying to at St. Helena, and resumed her journey 
at daybreak Thursday.” 

Though it is such a good harbor, there are dangerous shoals 
about the island, according to the following extract from Bul- 
letin No. 32, before referred to,—“From the light a very shoal 
bank makes out about a half mile to the south-east, its outer end 
being marked by a black spar buoy. In approaching from the 
westward, this end of the island should be given a wide berth. 
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St. Helena Shoal lies west of the north-west end of St. Helena 
Island, its southerly edge marked by a red and black spar 
buoy. Do not attempt to round the northwestern end of St. 
Helena Island at night unless its appearance under Gros Cap 
and the position of St. Helena Shoal are well understood.” 

The greatest marine disaster in the vicinity did not owe its 
occurrence to these shoals, however, but to the fury of the 
storm. In 1852 the propeller California, Captain Trowell, left 
Chicago Saturday night, October first, bound for Montreal. She 
was laden with 20,000 bushels of corn and 700 barrels of pork, 
and also carried three passengers besides a crew of twenty-two 
persons. She encountered a heavy wind early Monday morn- 
ing off the Beavers, and at four in the afternoon the sea had 
increased so that it was impossible to steer her, and three hun- 
dred barrels of pork were thrown over, but without helping 
her much. About eleven o’clock at night, when just above St. 
Helena Island, the sea broke in the gangways and put the fires 
out. She then swung around into the trough of the sea and 
began breaking up. The Captain ordered the boats lowered, 
but she was so badly listed it was possible to lower but one. 
The Captain went into the cabin to get the passengers out, but 
' when he returned he found that the first mate and several men 
had taken the boat lowered and left. The steamer now broke 
up rapidly, and. soon all hands were struggling in the water. 
The captain and engineer succeeded in getting a boat loose 
from the wreck, and picked up the second engineer, the cook, 
and one woman passenger. Their boat then drifted alongside 
the propeller A. Folsom, which was anchored under St. Helena. 
Another boatload succeeded in getting ashore near Pointe La 
Barbe. The steamer Faxton picked up one man who was drift- 
ing down the Straits on some wreckage. All the bodies of the 
victims were afterward washed ashore at Cecil Bay and Mc- 
Gulpin’s Point.”?® 

A somewhat similar disaster, but with no loss of life, occur- 


“Mills, Our Inland Seas, 181. 
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red in September, 1923, when the steambarge Helen Taylor, 
Captain Lawrence Duman, ran into bad weather when on her 
way from Epoufette to St. Ignace, with a deckload of thirteen 
hundred ties aboard. The accident happened just abreast of 
St. Helena Island. The boat had encountered many more 
severe storms than this one, but she carried a much larger load 
this time than she usually took aboard, and was unable to 
rise with the waves when they swept by her, and she broke in 
two on the crest of a huge wave and sank. Captain Duman, 
Engineer Herb Dulya and Mack McCole were aboard, but suc- 
ceeded in getting their power-yawl free from the wreckage, and 
reached Gros Cap in safety. . 

An expedition undertaken to St. Helena Island in October, 
1924, was fraught with no such perils. The calm surface of the 
water was scarcely ruffled and the sun shone as brightly as ° 
though storms and darkness were phantoms of the imagination. 

The following letter written by one of the participants in 
this excursion, gives some idea of the appearance of the island 
at that time: 

“Loren Litchard of St. Ignace took the party by auto along 
the picturesque old portage, now a fine road. He went to 
nearly every house in Gros Cap to find some way for us to cross 
to St. Helena Island. One family had gone berrying, several 
were out taking in nets, some were mending their nets and 
could not spare the precious time, nor would we have asked 
them to. Finally we were told that by waiting till the 
Goudreaus came in from lifting their nets, we could probably 
get them to take us over in their power boat. We camped down 
near the Goudreau dock, ate our lunch and waited. And then 
we waited some more. Finally we saw a boat coming in and 
hailed it, but we had to go to another dock farther down to- 
ward West Moran Bay, as nearly all the fishermen have been 
obliged continually to build new docks on account of the lower- 
ing of the lakes. After a consultation with his brother, Ben 
Goudreau agreed to take us over to the island, while the brother 
went to St. Ignace with the fish they had brought in,—big 
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whitefish, but not too many of them. Ben disappeared for 
awhile, to return with his counsin, Caroline LaVake, a de- 
scendant of that LaVake the trader, mentioned in the treaty 
of 1836. Manifestly not in good health, she was yet bright 
and cheerful, and seemed happy at a chance to ride to St. 
Helena. She and her cousin told us many interesting things 
about the island. Miss LaVake had read Child of the Sea, 
and was fully appreciative of the romantic traditions of the 
locality. 

“When about half-way across we met David Corp rowing to 
Gros Cap. We were sorry to miss talking to him, as you had 
told us he would know so much about the history of the place. 
We were greeted at the old pier by an innumerable company of 
dogs, and our young Gros Cap companions told us that they 
are regular summer boarders on the island. There are so many 
owned in Gros Cap by the men who use them to travel over the 
ice in the winter, that they would be a great nuisance if left 
at large in the summer, so they are banished to the island, 
where they may range freely about, but cannot annoy anyone. 
They proved to be very friendly, and soon Mr. Easton, the 
official hermit of St. Helena, came down to meet us,—a quiet 
pleasant old man, very glad to get the newspapers we gave him. 
The young folks showed us the old cooper shop, a roomy build- 
ing where dances used to be held even within their recollections, 
and they told us about the other buildings left around the dock. 
One very large, important looking wharf, where the steamboats 
used to land, was almost entirely rotted away, but the one 
where we had landed was in good repair. All the old houses 
were surrounded with lilac bushes,—we could but think of 
Amy Lowell’s poem, and that she would have felt at home here, 
with these “bits of New England”. They say these old shrubs 
are a lovely sight in blossom in the late spring of the north, 
and we wondered whether they were scions of the giant lilac 
bushes that encircle the Old Mission House at Mackinac Island. 

There were also the remains of an old garden, where giant 
radish-tops had flourished in wild luxuriance since the last 
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lightkeeper’s family left. The lighthouse is closed and the 
windows shuttered, but the sun contro] takes charge now, and 
has been as satisfactory, they say, as a human agent. 


The lighthouse boasts no keeper now, 
Only the setting sun, 

At twilight hour, 

With magic power, 
Turns the bright beacon on. 


As we walked back from the lighthouse, the young girl and I 
together, the others far ahead, I said to her, “Wouldn’t it be 
restful to spend a winter here?” and she answered, “Oh, I 
think it would! In the winter, someone is over here almost 
every day. They come on the ice and go over to set their nets 
on the other side of the island. But they don’t stay long, and 
anyone could have a lot of time to read and wander around. 
And it would be so nice and quiet.” 

On our way back to Gros Cap we again met David Corp, row- 
ing back to his shack on the island. Ben Goudreau said, “He 
will row over several times a day, just to post a letter, or on 
some little errand.” 

We found our landing on the shore .at Gros Cap somewhat 
more difficult than our embarkation, as there was no one to 
help pull us in. Ben’s brother had been there to shove us out 
when we started. We had to jump quite a way to avoid wetting 
our feet. With the kindly and anxious forethought for his 
cousin’s illness that had seemed to characterize both boys, Ben 
Goudreau picked her up and carried her across the shallow 
water. It was a touch of Gallic politeness worthy of his 
French ancestors, An Anglo-Saxon might have thought of it 
afterwards, a descendant of the voyageurs did it almost without 
thinking.” 

A sad footnote to this account is that the young girl died 
early the following spring. She had been working in Detroit 
and had come home that summer for a rest. Tuberculosis had 
made such progress, however, that it was impossible to save her. 

The memory of her charming personality, and of her untimely 
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fate will ever linger with the members of that little party of 
excursionists, to be in time added to the stories and traditions 
that surround the region with human interest and romance. 

How much of change and chance has the little island seen. 
The rendezvous of two expeditions of revenge, it has seen the 
bark canoes of the Indians, swiftly gliding by, or landing on its 
pebbly beach; it has seen the day of the canoe pass, and the 
“Griffon”, first in the long line of sailing ships, sweep on to 
her mysterious doom. It has seen sails give way to steam, and 
the small, wood-burning steamboats, in their turn supplanted 
by the big coal-burning cargo boats, dragged as tows in the 
wake of their successors. It has seen the Indians vanish or 
merge with the voyageurs and traders, all in time to change 
into fishermen or lumbermen. It has seen the lumbermen in 
their glory and in their decline, and, with the fishermen 
crowded out by big commercial interests, turning to other and 
less venturesome pursuits. 

Through it all, it has remained unspoiled, with just enough 
of human occupancy to add interest to its story, but not enough 
to cloud its natural beauty. May it remain for long undese- 
crated by civilization, so that however far from it we wander 
we may always think of it there on the bosom of the waters, 
as lovely as when we last beheld it. 

Foreshortened by the distance till modern stern and bow 
Are heightened to the semblance of oldtime poop and prow, 
Past St. Helena Island the giant freighters go, 

Looming like Spanish galleons against the afterglow. 


They will return deep-laden with stores of golden grain, 
As the ancient ships brought treasure back to the shores of Spain. . 


7 
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A JOINT convention of the Michigan Pioneer and Histor- 
ical Society with the Holland Public Schools, Hope Col- 
lege, Chamber of Commerce and the Woman’s Literary Club 
was held at Holland, May 6 and 7. Headquarters were at the 
Warm Friend Tavern, a most delightful hostelry. The ses- 
sions were held in Winant’s Chapel at the College and at the 
High School Auditorium. The convention was distinguished 
by earnest and patriotic devotion to the history of the common- 
wealth. Much of its success was due in particular to Supt. 
E. E. Fell of the Holland Public Schools, President E. D. 
Dimnent of Hope College and to the resident Trustee of the 
Society, Mr. Arnold Mulder, who were chiefly in charge of local 
arrangements. Thanks are due to all those who took part 
in the program as well as to the people of Holland and visit- 
ing guests and delegates. 

Supt. Fell, President Dimnent, Gerrit Van Schelven, and C. 
Vander Meulen presided at the several sessions. President 
Dimnent delivered the address of welcome at the opening ses- 
sion Friday afternoon, May 6, and President William L. Cle- 
ments of the Historical Society responded. Papers and ad- 
dresses following were: The History of Calvin College, by 
Dean Albert J. Rooks, of Calvin College; The Historical Work ° 
and Papers of the Late Mrs. James H. Campbell, by Walter 
Banyon, Benton Harbor; A Document Relating to the Found- 
ing of Zeeland, by Prof. Henry Lucas, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle (read, in Dr. Lucas’ absence, by Rev. G. De Jonge, 
Zeeland) ; The Influence of the Denominational Colleges in the 
Development of Michigan, by Prof. Egbert Winter, Hope Col- 
lege; Bridges Across the Atlantic, by Mrs. Henry Hulst, Grand 
Rapids; Dutch Contributions to American Civilization, by Dr. 
Albert Hyma, University of Michigan; Aims and Methods in 
Local Historical Work, by Mr. Lew Allen Chase, University of 
Michigan; Western Michigan Colonial Period, by Mr. Claude 
Hamilton, Grand Rapids; Louis Campau, by Mr. Lemuel Hill- 
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man, Grand Rapids; Moving the World, by Edmund W. Booth, 
Editor Grand Rapids Press. <A notable feature of the first 
afternoon program was the reading of three prize essays which 
won in three contests, promoted respectively by the Holland 
grade schools and High School, and by Hope College. The 
essay which won in the grades was a paper on early days in 
Holland and their contrast with conditions in the Holland of 
_ today, was written by Miss Vera Damstra, a member of the 
sixth grade. The high school winner was Miss Helen Eber- 
hardt, with a paper describing the manners, customs and condi- 
tions in American colonial days. The winner in the Hope Col- 
lege contest was a junior student, Mr. Bruno Bruns, writing 
upon the Labor government in Great Britain as the coming 
power in the British commonwealth of nations. These addresses 
and papers will later be published in the Magazine. 

Much of the fine spirit of the meeting was due to the excellent 
music which was rendered by students of the Holland schools 
and of the College. At the opening session a piano duet was 
given by Miss Sarah Lacey and Miss Marjory Du Mez, and a 
violin solo by Mr. Raymond Fieldhouse. The music in the 
evening consisted of several vocal duets by Gerrit and John 
Ter Beek. The Hope College Junior Girls Glee Club sang Fri- 
day afternoon, and the Girls: Glee Club of the Holland High 
School sang in the evening. 

Saturday morning a very enjoyable automobile ride was 
taken by guests to points of historic and scenic interest in the 
vicinity of Holland and the Black Lake resorts. 

Throughout the entire convention and for days previous gen- 
erous support was given by the press of Western Michigan. 
Special thanks are due to the Holland Sentinel and the Grand 
Rapids Press for their full and thoughtful reports of the pro- 
ceedings. 

In recognition of the generous service of the city of Holland, 
the Society carried upon its program the following tribute, 
under the caption “Holland—City of Contrasts” : 


Wooden shoes are still being manufactured in Holland and the 


¥ 
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process is the same as that used five centuries ago; Holland also 
has the largest direct-installation furnace works in the world, and it 
makes furniture that is unsurpassed for quality and beauty anywhere 
on earth. The people of Holland combine the cleanliness and love 
of order and neatness that characterized their ancestors in The Neth- 
erlands with an industrial activity that spells prosperity. The city 
buys the best in paving and public buildings and parks and public 
service and yet has only one dollar of bonded indebtedness to every 
sixteen dollars of assessed valuation. 

Frugal by nature and training, the people of.Holland were told 
last spring by the resorters that their sewage was killing the fish and 
hurting the resorts; immediately the city voted, almost unanimously, 
$195,000 for a sewage disposal plant. Tourists and traveling men 
complained that the hotel accomodations were poor; by way of answer 
the people built a $600,000 community hotel. The Ghamber of Com- 
merce was handicapped because it had a membership of only 200. In 
less than two weeks the membership was increased to 500. These are . 
samples, dipped at random from the stream, illustrating how Holland 
does things. 

Proud of its beautiful churches that people actually attend, of 
its school system that is unsurpassed and to which the Michigan 
State Teachers’ Association went this year for its president, of its 
college whose graduates are at work in nearly every country on earth, 
of its modern factories and stores, Holland is also proud of its history. 
A modern city in every respect, there also lingers about it the flavor 
of older things, the charm of the past and of an older civilization— 
a city of the kind of contrasts that make life interesting. 

Surrounded by resorts, by fruit farms, by rich lands, at the head 
of Macatawa Bay and almost within sound of Lake Michigan, with a 
labor supply that is always dependable and efficient, Holland offers 


opportunities to the business man, resorter or tourist that are unsur- 
passed. 


HE fifty-second annual convention of the Michigan 

Pioneer and Historical Society was opened with a dinner 
meeting Friday evening, May 28, at the Hotel Kerns, Lansing. 
In the unavoidable absence of President William L. Clements, 
Vice-president Claude S. Larzelere acted as presiding officer. 
Mr. Fred Killeen of the Lansing Conservatory of Music pleased 
with a group of songs, Mr. Everett K. Foster presiding at the 
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piano. , Marcella De Cou Hicks of Detroit gave a witty and 
amusing account of her experience as chaperon to a group of 
school children visiting a Detroit pioneer museum. Miss Alice 
Wagenvoord gave a delightfully instructive account of the work 
done by the children in the sixth grades of Lansing schools in 
local history, explaining the methods used, and showing many 
ways in which the children gained knowledge of principles that 
are fundamental in good historical criticism. President John 
L. Seaton of Albion College, in most gracious and pleasing 
manner, read a paper on the life and work of the late Dr. 
Samuel Dickie, which was written by Dr. Dickie’s daughter, 
Mrs. Ada Dickie-Hamblen of Seattle, Washington. 

The business meeting of the Society was held May 29 in the 
Hearing Room of the Public Utilities Commission, State Office 
Building. In accord with the movement which was started on 
the occasion of the semi-centennial of the Society in 1924, and 
developed at the 51st annual meeting in Lansing in 1925, further 
steps were taken at the last meeting towards the Feorganization 
of the Society. 

The secretary’s report at the business meeting covered 
briefly the reasons for attempting the reorganization. In the 
course of the report, relative to change in the name of the 
Society, it was said, quoting substantially from an editorial in 
a prominent western Michigan newspaper : 

“There are a number of good reasons for the change but per- 
haps the most compelling one is that the word ‘pioneer’ has a 
tendency to scare away from the organization the very people 
to whom the organization is trying to appeal. The connota- 
tions of the word ‘pioneer’ are such that they call up mental 
pictures of old men, men with white hair and gray beards. 
Anyone can test this for himself. Speak the word ‘pioneers’ 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the idea of old age 
goes with it. 

“But whatever name is finally adopted, should be made to 
appeal to old and young both. But especially to the young. It 
wants school boys and girls, young people, people of middle age, 
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old people. It is not at all an organization exclusively of old 
people, as the present name almost invariably suggests to the 
average person. 

“And in this connection it is interesting to consider that the 
word ‘pioneers’ has connotations that really do not legitimately 
belong to it. For the real pioneers were not old men at the 
time when they were real pioneers. They were for the most 
part young men and women, full of the vigor of life. But such 
is the force of associations that we never think of that when we 
speak of pioneers. We think of pioneers as old because today 
- We see them as old men. But they are no longer pioneers to- 
day in the real sense and when they were engaged in the actual 
life of the pioneer they were striplings. That was the time 
when they dared, when they starved, when they faced hardships 
and privations. It is appropriate that the youth of today shall ° 
recognize the youth of a sterner age. 

“Language is a queer thing, as interestingly illogical as peo- 
ple. What is true of ‘pioneers’ is true of the term ‘Civil War 
veterans.’ What a picture is conjured up before the mind’s eye 
when that term is spoken? Never a picture of young lusty boys 
hardly old enough to shave, full of zest and life, eager for 
battle, ready for any kind of adventure. The term ‘Civil War 
veterans’ invariably makes one see a mental picture of decrepid 
old men, bowed with age, looking as these men look today, not 
as they looked when they were in the process of becoming Civil 
War veterans. There is probably many a school child that has 
a mental picture of the Civil War being fought by oldish men, 
whereas the facts are that most of them were about twenty 
years old. 

“This state organization dedicated to the preservation of 
Michigan’s history will have no thought of minimizing the im- 
portance of the pioneers in proposing the change of name but 
rather hopes to suggest by the change that the young men and 
women of today shall be pioneers today in another form and 
shall face life in its relation to the preservation of Michigan 
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history in the same spirit in which it was faced by the young 
people of another day who helped to make history.” 

The Secretary reported 196 new members added to the roster 
during the past year. Ten deaths were reported as of record 
since the last annual meeting, as follows: Dr. S. Gertrude 
Banks, Detroit; Mr. Dallas Boudeman, Kalamazoo; Mrs. James 
H. Campbell, Grand Rapids; Rev. T. J. Gampbell, New York 
City; Mr. Edward Denham, New Bedford, Mass.; Dr. Samuel 
Dickie, Albion; Mr. O. E. McCutcheon, Idaho Falls, Idaho; 
Mr. Murray E. Poole, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mr. Archibald Robertson, 
Saginaw; Mrs. Wm. Henry Wait, Ann Arbor. 

The following persons were made honorary members: Ed- 
mund W. Booth, Grand Rapids; President John L. Seaton, 
Albion College; Dean H. H. Severn, Kalamazoo College; Wil- 
liam Donovan, Lansing. 

Treasurer Benjamin F. Davis, reported as follows: 








CR i I ee 0 Tk. 6 ha oo Kea ee cece eens waxes $178.45 
Received for membership dues during the year ..... .-. 247.00 

ee eee Teer eer Tre rrr TTT $425.45 
Reapemditeren for Che FOO... «one sc ccas vas cecrsaweens 244.48 
Balance om hand May 1, 1006 . ... <6 osc css cccckiacsvcas $180.97 


The committee on the Judge Fletcher Memorial reported as 
follows: 

To the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society: 

Your committee to establish a memorial monument to Judge 
William ‘A. Fletcher, the first Chief Justice of the State of 
Michigan, would add to their last year’s report that a boulder 
had been placed over his as yet unmarked grave in Forest 
Hill Cemetery, Ann Arbor, and that the Supervisors of Wash- 
tenaw County had been asked for an appropriation for a bronze 
tablet, that the Supervisors have now voted an appropriation 
for that purpose, not to exceed one hundred dollars. 

It was hoped that the tablet could be procured and placed, 
and that the memorial could be reported at this meeting as 
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completed, but that is now impossible, and the committee must 
ask to be continued another year. 

We may add, and set down here as a matter of record, that 
we have corrected a long prevalent error in the date of Judge 
Fletcher’s death. 

Judge Person, who started this inquiry, had set his availa as 
“in August, 1853”, which had been given in the fourth volume 
of Michigan Reports, by Judge Witherell, who sat on the bench 
with Judge Fletcher, and which was supposed to be authorita- 
tively correct. But your committee has found the report of 
Judge Fletcher’s death in the MICHIGAN ARGUS, published 
in Ann Arbor, for September 22, 1852, and in the DETROIT 
DAILY ADVERTISER of September 28, 1852, that the Judge 
died on September 19, 1852. 

This corroborates the date given by Lawton T. Hemans in . 
his Life and Times of Governor Mason, and settles the matter 
definitely. 

Junius E. But, 

WituiaM L. JENKs, 

Byron A. FINNEy, 
Committee. 

Lansing, May 29, 1926. 

The Committee on Vital Statistics, Miss Anna Pollard chair- 
man, reported progress. 

Trustees elected for 1926-28 were as follows: William L. 
Jenks, Clarence M. Burton, William L. Clements, Clarence E. 
Bement, Smith Burnham. 

The following officers were elected for 1926-27: President; 
William L. Clements; Vice-president, Claude S. Larzelere; 
Secretary, G. N. Fuller; Treasurer, B. F. Davis. 

The remaining sessions were occupied with papers and ad- 
dresses as follows: “The Automobile Industry in Michigan,” 
by Earl G. Fuller, of the Highland Park Junior College; and 
“The Michigan Land-Economic Survey,” by Prof. L. J. Young, 
of the University of Michigan. 
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OLLOWING is the report of the curator of the Marquette 

County Historical Society for the year ending May, 1926: 

During the year the Society has acquired the following ma- 
terial: 


NS GI isiiiivnidsdscaassonanans 64 
EE cdi xddcwnetwsednwnaly ee 
PD isvik condardennlons 15 
cared cance iussdeies 28 
Periodicals— 

Pa tecKdeeGendeesrnensnen 8 

ier emeiene 2 
Newspapers— 

SE sive cater ceieewevnndsdues 3 

cit vdcecckwieuaaen 2 

Gitts to the bears, total ..... cece ccecises 88 

Museum: Articles—gifts ................ 12 


J. M. LonGyEAR COLLECTION 


The list published in the Michigan History Magazine, April 
issue, is complete to date. 

Opportunity has been given the Society to serve county resi- 
dents,—one requesting mining reports; two, copies of biog- 
raphies supplied by Northern State Normal students; three, 
Indian legends. The geological department of the Calumet and 
Hecla Consolidated Mining Co. requested a list of Society’s 
material “relating to reports, descriptions, maps and manu- 
scripts concerning copper mines and mining in the Lake 
Superior District” and this was gladly prepared. The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution have asked for a list of his- 
torical markers placed by the Society, with legends, as this 
Society has been among those granted county money for such 
markers. 

Visitors have been numerous but no record has been kept of 
the number. The doors of the Historical Room are often 
opened when various women’s clubs are meeting in the Assem- 
bly Room of the Peter White Public Library in which is the 
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Society’s present home, and many take the time to look at the 
exhibits. To the University of Michigan the Society feels 
deeply indebted for the privilege of having Miss Eunice Wead 
spend a few days in Marquette during which she arranged an 
exhibit for the annual meeting in January, 1926. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Otive PENDILL, Curator. 


HE American Historical Association has opened a cam- 

paign for an endowment fund of one million dollars to 
support its work in the preservation, utilization, and publica- 
tion of historical material by American scholars. 

This association is the greatest national organization in its 
field and operates under a charter from the national govern- 
ment. It has a long and honorable record in publication of 
historical writings and documents and in the discovery and 
cataloguing of such materials. It is composed of the leading 
writers and teachers of history in the country and is supported 
by their deep interest in the subject. 

In its membership are many leading experts in historical 
work—men and women who through love of their subject are 
willing to give their time without pay to worthy enterprises. 
They are hampered by lack of funds for carrying on their work. 
The Association proposes to utilize this large amount of avail- 
able energy by being in a position to put it to work. 

It announces that most of the income from the funds raised 
will be used, not to pay men for research, but to relieve them 
of actual expenses and thus enable them to reach results more 
rapidly and with greater enthusiasm. 

More specifically, the funds raised will be devoted to such 
objects as the creation of ten grants of five hundred dollars 
each to be given to aid historians in defraying the actual ex- 
penses of gathering information for books they are writing and 
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to promote progress and co-operation among local and state 
historical societies. 

Another desideratum is a History House in Washington, 
which will be the headquarters of the Association and the vis- 
ible expression of national historical interests. 

Historians have often felt the need for some more effective 
national bond and support of their common endeavor and it is 
believed that such will be-achieved through the efforts of this 
association. 


Editor Michigan History Magazine: 

I BEG leave to send you a few observations on folk museums, 
in the hope that the Michigan Historical Commission is 

giving some consideration to these institutions and will be 

interested in obtaining suggestions to better the present de- 

plorable conditions of these institutions in Michigan. 

There are, I believe, very few museums in the state which 
preserve historical material, and none which are receiving ade- 
quate support. Even its most ardent friends must admit that 
the state museum at Lansing is inadequately housed and poorly 
supported. Museums have been appropriately compared with 
libraries. They would certainly be recognized to be as neces: 
sary as libraries were it not that their scope and function have 
been widely misunderstood. 

Museums, in the best sense, are today, probably more dis- 
tinctly than ever before, institutions for the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge. Unfortunately many of them depart from 
the ideal and develop as mere agglomerations of material or as 
places of entertainment, thus tending, albeit in a more dignified 
way, to revert to, or perpetuate, the old dime museum idea so 
popular in America a generation ago. The dime museum was 
a side line of museum development which was probably termi- 
nated by the movies, and the conception of a museum as a place 
of study, an idea conceived in antiquity and revived and de- 
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veloped with the revival of learning, is being perpetuated in 
many excellent institutions which have been described as 
centers of learning, nurseries of living thoughts, principal 
‘agencies of the enlightenment of the people, and consultative 
libraries of objects. 

In Europe folk museums have received almost equal atten- 
tion with natural history and art museums, either independ- 
ently or in connection with institutions of a broader scope, 
while in America their equivalent, commonly termed pioneer 
and historical museums, has been neglected. With very few 
exceptions these institutions have been given insufficient sup- 
port, and those which have been founded are again, with few 
exceptions, mere collections of bric-a-brac: very few provide 
facilities for study, and rarely are exhibits organized to illus- 
trate the history of a region, the development of a culture, the 
evolution of a type of tool or utensil, or the relations between 
history and environment. 

The field for folk museums is a large and diversified one. 
History no less than the natural sciences needs for its inter- 
pretation objects as well as written documents. It appears 
to a student of the sciences that history has not sufficiently con- 
sidered the biological factors in man’s behavior, and that too 
much stress has been laid upon what man has said about him- 
self. Man has always been, and always will be closely de- 
pendent upon his environment. For-this reason the factors 
in his behavior are the factors in the behavior of animals, 
and his history is to be interpreted only through an 
understanding of the reactions of an animal endowed 
with consciousness and unusual powers of adaptation. If 
history is, in its broadest aspect, the study of cultures or 
civilizations, artifacts should provide valuable data to the re- 
cent historian as well as to the archaeologist. At one and the 
same time, they express the reaction of man to his environ- 
ments and record the results of his activities: they illustrate 
the written record and serve as a check to it. 

To the folk museums should fall the task of assembling the 
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material records for the study of history, but it ought never 
to be forgotten that objects in and of themselves are usually 
of little value. Specimens serve a useful purpose only when 
gathered and used for the specific purpose of adding to or dif- 
fusing knowledge. In other words, in the ideal museum the 
collections have definite aims and limitations, the specimens are 
carefully gathered and housed with all pertinent data, the 
museum resources are definitely divided between research and 
education, and the demonstrations for the public efficiently 
provide instruction both in facts and principles. 

The fate of any museum is largely in the hands of its director, 
and those institutions which are functioning most successfully 
have trained men at the helm, directing their course of develop- 
ment. It is not an easy task to define the field of activity of a 
museum, to evaluate material, to develop an institution by the 
project method and to maintain the proper balance between 
research and instruction. It is not too much to say, so difficult 
is the proper administration of these institutions, that unless 
a trained man can be secured as a director, the museum cannot 
properly develop; and a poor museum is really worse than 
none to a community. 

With little doubt there will, in time, be many folk museums 
in Michigan, as there are in Europe. Every town needs an 
institution of this kind as truly as it needs a library. It is a 
pity that the state and the municipalities cannot be as awake 
to this need as they are to the advantages of industrial and 
commercial expansion, for the greater the delay in starting 
museums, the more data will be irretrievably lost. If the Mich- 
igan Historical Commission can stimulate interest in local 
museums, and if it will seriously undertake to build a great 
museum at Lansing, with the nucleus now established, it will 
be doing a work for which posterity will be truly grateful. 

ALEXANDER G, RUTHVEN, 
University Museum, 
University of Michigan. 
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Editorial from the Michigan Alumnus of March 27, 1926 
OWADAYS life in southern Michigan is very civilized. 

py een that is, if you except the bandits and _ boot- 
leggers, who threaten a return to another barbarian age. In 
any case our life is very different from the primitive barbarism 
of Michigan’s first inhabitants. About them we know surpris- 
ingly little. Only one who, like Dr. Hinsdale, has studied their 
remains can say with any authority how scant is our knowl- 
edge. As a matter of fact we probably know more about the 
early Minoans, Egyptians and Greeks than we do about the 
Indians who were still living their life in Michigan forests a 
hundred years ago. Yet there are those still living who remem- 
ber the days when Michigan was only a pioneer settlement 
where the Indians had only just left the more or less civilized 
districts. The changes that seventy-five years have brought are © 
almost incomprehensible. To recapture something of this early 
life before it is entirely too late is certainly a worthy task. 

Some years ago there was an Indian mound over forty feet 
high at River Rouge near Detroit, which formed an observation 
point for miles in that flat district. Now it is gone, leveled 
completely, and the rich Indian treasures it contained are all 
in the Peabody Museum in Boston. For years here and there 
over the State there have been those interested in collecting 
Indian “relics,” building up as far as they could from the 
Indian remains available and from the stories of early settlers 
some sort of picture of Indian life in their vicinity. But rarely 
was there any scientific investigation ; certainly no such careful 
study as the University Museum is making. Every alumnus 
who knows anything about traces of Indian life in his vicinity 
should make it a point to see that they are investigated, but 
only with the most scientific methods. The “relics,” so-called, 
are almost always more valuable because of the place in which 
they are found, and their situation in that place, than because 
of any intrinsic value they may have for collectors. It is safest 
to report to the University. 
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Editor Michigan History Magazine: 

S you request, I am sending you a brief history of the 
A River St. Joseph and its first use for navigation purposes, 
including the different styles of craft used on the river in the 
early days. It is compiled from data gathered from personal 
interviews with early settlers, including Indians, the writer’s 
grandfather and father, Eleazer and Henry C. Morton, (who 
came to St. Joseph in 1835), histories by Judge Coolidge and 
others, a manuscript of Hon. Daniel Bacon of Niles, Michigan, 
and early newspapers: 

The St. Joseph River was discovered by early Catholic mis- 
sionaries of the 17th century. The use of the river from that 
time on for many years was principally by the Indians in their 
birch bark canoes and later, canoes dug out of large white- 
wood trees, which were very plentiful in this territory then, 
this being their means of travel up and down the river from 
the South in the spring on their way to the Straits of Mackinac 
and back up the river in the fall. On these annual pilgrimages 
it was the Indians’ custom to stop at St. Joseph on their north- 
bound and southbound trips about two weeks, generally select- 
ing their camp site up the Paw Paw River on a table land, 
setting up their teepees where now is the Mamer Brick yard in 
Benton Harbor. The writer the latter part of these pilgrimages 
when camped here was in the habit of playing with the Indian 
boys and trading apples and cider in the fall with them for 
canoes and bows and arrows. 

When the early settlers in southwestern Michigan first began 
producing crops to be marketed, soon after 1830, St. Joseph 
was the logical marketing point, as it enjoyed water transporta- 
tion via the Lakes to Buffalo, Erie Canal, from there to Albany, 
Hudson River, from there to New York City, there being no 
railroad competition until about 1846. The territory tributary 
to the St. Joseph market extended about sixty miles east and 
south, taking in Kalamazoo and South Bend. From the eastern 
territory, ox teams furnished the principal mode of travel, 
usually consuming about a week for a round trip to St. Joseph 
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from Kalamazoo. The southern territory made use of the St. 
Joseph River from as far up stream as Three Rivers to trans- 
port their crops to St. Joseph until 1846, when railroad com- 
petition was being felt, as markets were furnished nearer home. 
Up to the year 1843 more wheat and flour was shipped from 
the Port of St. Joseph than from Chicago. It is claimed that 
one of the principal forwarding firms of St. Joseph had on hand 
April 30, 1841, twenty-five thousand barrels of flour and pork. 

The first crafts used on the St. Joseph River for commercial 
purposes were called “Arks”; in shape they were more like a 
square box than a boat; in size they were about 18 feet wide by 
30 feet long, sides and ends four or five feet high, constructed 
of whitewood plank two inches thick and twenty inches, or 
more, in width; the wider the better in order to have as few 
seams as possible. The ship when loaded with grain, flour, or ° 
pork, or a combination of all three, was placed in charge of two 
men, who with poles kept it out in the stream away from the 
banks, depending upon the river current for the propelling 
power to carry the boat down stream to St. Joseph to discharge 
its cargo, then to be sold if possible; if not, destroyed, as the 
shape was so ungainly it could not be propelled back up stream, 
the usual selling price was $1.25 and the purchaser would use 
the material in constructing his buildings, barn, or house. The 
Morton home built in 1849 was one of the number. This house 
will eventually become the “Josephine Morton Memorial Club 
House”, the property of the Benton Harbor Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Next followed a more shapely craft called a Scow and about 
the same time came the Keel boat, each in size 12 or 15 feet 
wide by 45 feet long. There was provided on each side at the 
outer edge of the hull of these boats, a walk twelve inches wide 
for men to walk on in passing back and forth pushing the boat 
with poles. At the rear, or stern end, was attached a rudder 
with a long handle, or sweep, used in controlling the course of 
the craft. There was also on the stern, a small house or cabin, 
large enough for the crew of six to ten men. These pole’ boats 
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proved a success so that they increased in numbers rapidly, 
there being about sixty of these in operation in the year 1840. 

Following these very primitive boats came the sidewheel 
steamers and still later the stern wheel steamers. These steam- 
ers navigated the river as far up stream as Three Rivers, Mich., 
during periods of high water and at all times to Niles, Mich., 
and usually to South Bend, Ind. These steamers all had upper 
cabins and carried passengers as well as freight. 

The first steamer was called “Newberryport” and on her 
first trip up the river was wrecked at Berrien Springs. Next 
followed the Steamer “Matilda Barney” in 1833, built at St. 
Joseph by a sawmill firm named Deacon & McCaleb. The ship 
carpenter in charge was John Randall (an Uncle of our Towns- 
man A. M. Randall). The engine was built in Cleveland, Ohio, 
by Philip B. Andrews and was installed by Leonard Plum, who 
also had charge of its operation the first season. The first Cap- 
tain was Daniel Wilson. 

After the two steamboats referred to above followed the 
Steamers 
— Davy Crockett, 

Pocahontas, 
Indiana, 
Algoma, 
Mishawaka, 
Niles, 
Michigan, 

John F. Porter, 
Schuyler Colfax, 
St. Joseph, 
May Graham, 
Tourist, 

King Bros., 
Atlantic. 

The first warehouse built at St. Joseph was on the north side 
of the river. It was soon destroyed by fire, after which there 
were three large warehouses built on the south side of the 
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river, where is now located the John Wallace Sons Company 
lumber yard. Through these buildings were handled the grains, 
flour, pork and merchandise delivered by teams and boats from 
the river and transferred to Lake vessels for shipment to east- 
ern markets. Up to 1836 the larger vessels had to anchor out 
in the Lake and their cargoes were scowed out to them in con- 
sequence of there not being sufficient depth of water on the 
bar at the mouth of the river. 

The first Steamer to run between St. Joseph and Chicago was 
the “Pioneer” in 1832. She was wrecked in 1834. Next fol- 
lowed the “Chicago” in 1835, which continued making regular 
trips for many years. These steamers carried passengers and 
freight, and as there was a stage line running regularly between 
St. Joseph and Detroit with at times as many as twelve stages 
a day required to handle the traffic, the passenger business was . 
heavy until the completion of the Michigan Central Railroad 
to Chicago in 1849. 

J. S. Morton, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Editorial from the Pontiac Daily Press of March 80, 1926 under the caption, 
“An Old Roman Passes.” 


F the younger generation in Michigan did not have the priv- 
| ilege of knowing former Governor John T. Bich, they missed 
following the fortunes of one of our most distinguished citizens 
and a fine gentleman of the old school. He was a man of sound 
judgments, high ideals, and one in whom the social side had 
been highly developed. 

Mr. Rich had the good fortune to be born on a farm and he 
spent some considerable portion of his life in that environment, 
in spite of the many important public positions which he filled 
with conspicuous ability. Broad-minded and big in vision, he 
carried with him throughout his long and useful life those prac- 
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tical ideas that he learned while getting his first notions of 
life close to the soil. 

He understood the principles of sound economy without being 
a pincher of pennies. He knew how to save and when to Save. 
But he was a keen business man and he had no timidity about 
spending money when it could be turned to good advantage. 

He was closely identified with affairs in this immediate sec- 
tion of Michigan, and thirty years ago he knew not only every 
important politician in Oakland County but nearly every busi- 
ness man as well. The farmers in those days were proud of him 
as they had a right to be and he did many helpful things for 
them in a great variety of ways. He had no fallacious notion of 
paternalistic class legislation, but he believed in helping men 
so that they could help themselves. 

Mr. Rich was a splendid specimen of manhood, standing erect, 
broad-shouldered, powerfully built and aggressive, yet pe- 
culiarly kindly and gentle in his approach and in his conversa- 
tion. He understood politics and he knew how to move men’s 
hearts and heads. Today we would call him a good psychologist 
yesterday we said he was an astute, sagacious man whose 
mental acumen and fine character made a definite appeal, be- 
cause their possessor understood how to approach matters of 
public interest with a profound. understanding of the reactions 
that would be likely to follow a given course of action. 

The people of Michigan were fortunate to profit by the advice 
and counsel of Mr. Rich whose specialized knowledge of certain 
lines afforded him wide opportunity for service. In the nine- 
ties, when he served as Governor for four years, the State was 
more largely agricultural than at present. We still had valu- 
able standing timber and as an authority on these two subjects, 
Mr. Rich had no superior in the two peninsulas. He was also 
deeply interested in the propagation of blooded stock and occu- 
pied a position of importance in the Central West in this 
branch of farming. 

As State Senator, Congressman, Collector of Customs and 
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Railroad Commissioner he demonstrated the penetrating qual- 
ity of his mind. He was alert to the interests of his constitu- 
ents, but he also had a true sense of values and his mental 
perspective clearly envisioned a good view of the whole. He 
was conscientious and honorable in what he said and did. He 
lived in the days when “intellectual honesty” was not set out 
as a thing apart from financial probity. With John T. Rich, 
honor was the first thought always in his mind, and if he could 
not serve those who trusted him without conflict with the 
eternal verities he was quite willing to wait a more convenient 
season. 

When Mr. Rich was at the zenith of his leadership, Michigan 
was young in years, young in spirit, young in experience. It 
needed the guidance of an upright man of scrupulous integrity. 
In the splendid citizen of Lapeer it enjoyed a worthy mentor 
that kept the torch of progress high above the sordid things 
that had, on occasion thrust a sinister leadership into Amer- 
ican politics. 

In the mature years of his life Mr. Rich retained all the 
finer qualities that made him such an outstanding favorite, a 
man to be preferred because his characteristics were manifestly 
far above the common level. 

Happily he watched the State for which he was eagerly am- 
bitious, grow into commanding stature among the Common- 
wealths of the Union. He saw industry rise superior to farm- 
ing without farming losing its outstanding importance. He 
saw the population double and the values and accumulations 
soar to heights not dreamed of in those earlier days. 

The body of John T. Rich is making its last long journey 
homeward. He will be buried among the scenes of his early 
activities and among the life-long friends who loved him as 
neighbor, patron and associate and revered him as counselor, 
friend and guide. 
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N the January 1926 number of the Magazine mention was 
| made of the unveiling of a memorial to honor the unknown 
soldiers who gave their lives in the Battle of Mackinac Island 
in the War of 1812. The unveiling took piace on Aug. 28, 1925, 
under the auspices of the National Society U. S. Daughters of 
1812, State of Michigan. On that occasion Mrs. Clarence J. 
Chandler of Detroit made the presentation address, the text 
of this address has been obtained, and readers of the Magazine 
will be pleased to have it. Mrs. Chandler spoke as follows: 

On August 4th, 1814, the Americans under command of It. 
Col. Geo. Croghan, attacked the British forces under command 
of Lt. Col. Robt. Mc. Donall. The attack was led by the gallant 
Major Andrew Hunter Holmes, who was killed in action. We 
are here today to honor the memory of this gallant Major and 
the brave men who, with him, sacrificed their lives, on this © 
site, in the Battle of Mackinac Island. The graves of these 
brave men are in the little cemetery on this Island, but their 
names are unknown. It is therefore to honor these, our un- 
known Soldiers of the War of 1812, that we are met today. 

But we are here not so much because brave men have died, 
but rather because men lived nobly—bravely. You and I as 
American citizens may never be called upon to die for our 
Country; but we are called upon to live for it; to stand by our 
Constitution, the most wonderful ever made, and one that has 
stood the test of Time as if its makers were inspired. We are 
called upon to honor our Flag—and to see that others honor it. 
We will work for World Peace, but it must be honorable Peace. 
As Daughters of 1812 we believe in, and ask for, adequate 
defense by Land and Sea and Air. We work against the evil 
propaganda which is abroad in our Country; and try to spread 
a propaganda of good will; of respect for and loyalty to our 
Government. For, unless we live patriotic lives, we are in no 
sense worthy of the wonderful heritage which is ours. 

With a deep sense of gratitude and admiration for the brave 
men who here gave their lives for their Country, our Country, 
and with a Pledge of Loyalty and Devotion to this Country, 
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we now dedicate this Monument—“To the memory of the Un- 
known Soldiers, led by Major Andrew Hunter Holmes, who 
gave their lives on this Site, in the Battle of Mackinac Island, 
Aug. 4, 1814. Erected by the National Society United States 
Daughters of 1812, State of Michigan.” 


Dear Editor: Bs lead li 


OU ask for some reminiscences from me about the Civil 

War. Here they are. Let me say first, “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation.” The Civil War promoted righteousness in 
the nation both North and South. My recollection of the War 
was as a boy, thirteen years old when it started. With a boy’s 
animation and impatience I watched what seemed to me dila- 
tory preparation and when the first 75,000 three-months men 
marched to the front I thought that a three months castigation 
would bring penitence from our “dissatisfied fellow country- 
men.” 

Among the first to go was my brother Cort, who left his team 
hitched to a wooden post in front of what is now the New 
Burdick Hotel in Kalamazoo and hurried to the depot and 
jumped onto a moving train without saying goodbye to any one, 
so eager was he to “get in on the ground floor.” He served 
three years in the 6th Mich. Inft., which claimed to have lost 
the greatest per cent of any Michigan regiment. Without miss- 
ing duty for a single day he came home feeling that he had 
done his full duty but I soon found him planning tv apply for 
a commission in one of the new regiments forming, so I took 
a sneak for the Army and left him to be the main stay of the 
family as he had done by me three years before. I “carried 
on” to the end of the war and during the reconstruction. We 
worked on Union scale, over time, and Sundays, with over- 
time adjustments deferred, but a generous nation is freely 
compensating for our time. 

The history of the War tells of battles and horrors but the 
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unwritten history of individual experience is fast becoming 
obsolete and one story will suffice for this writing. Those who 
were discharged as soon as hostilities ceased probably thought 
that we were left to organize Sunday Schools but our duties 
were much like the Texas Rangers or border police, such as 
rounding up criminals and desperadoes who were not eligible 
to pardon, put them in prison and guard them while they were 
awaiting trial by military court. I was clerk for the Ordnance 
officer in Ft. Totten in North Carolina. My duties were light 
and I often volunteered to go at night with the Patrol in 
search of offenders. A prisoner had escaped named Jerry Sul- 
livan. There was reason to believe that he was in hiding 
around the wharf at New Bern trying to get out on some ship, 
but a thorough search for several days had been barren of 


results and one night a party of picked men went for a final .. 


search. They asked me to go along to identify him. There 
were not revolvers enough to go around so I went unarmed. 
We raided all the dives along the wharf and at a late hour 
brought up in a big dance hall and abandoned the search. I 
had become separated from the squad and they had gone to 
camp and I was just loitering around. There was a bar the 
length of the hall. I was leaning at one corner of the bar 
when a quarrel broke out near me and the parties were threat- 
ening each other’s lives and I was edging out of range when I 
met Jerry face to face as he was rushing up to mix in the ex- 
citement. Before he recovered from his surprise I had him 
marching before me toward the fort and then I realized that I 
had a desperate criminal in charge and not so much as a tooth 
pick for arms and a mile of dark and dismal road to the fort, but 
I reasoned that he would not suspect that I was out after him 
without weapons so I kept him going and turned him over to 
the prison guard at 2.a.m. The next morning before I was out 
it was reported that I had brought Jerry in in the night and 
the fellows wouldn’t believe it until they went and peeked 
through the bars and saw him. 

About that time Baker’s secret service men had located three 
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murderers in Pitt County about ten miles out and Lt. Kenyon 
of Richlands was sent with a squad to arrest them. He made 
the arrest all right and they posed as martyrs. They said they 
could prove an alibi, and were willing to go to camp for a hear- 
ing. They were model prisoners and probably gained the 
sympathy of the Lieutenant. About noon as they were passing 
a plantation that looked prosperous one of the prisoners said, 
“Here is a good Union man who is our friend if you will stop 
here. I know he will feed us.” And the man said he would 
he glad to feed Union soldiers and soon had a feast prepared. 
The men stacked their guns in one corner of the room and the 
Lieutenant hung his side arms on the stack. There was an 
open stairway in the room. While they were in the midst of 
the feast, and apparently having a love feast as well, the pris- 
oners sprang from the table and up the stairs and the Lieuten- 
ant without waiting for his arms, knowing them to be unarmed, 
sprang after them and up the stairs at their heels. The leader 
shouted, “If you come up here I will kill you.” And just as the 
Lieutenant was grapling with the hindmost the leader grabbed 
a double barreled shotgun that had been planted at the head 
of the stairs, and put the muzzle to Kenyon’s breast and fired 
both barrels, fairly shredding the flesh from his bones. The 
Lieutenant dropped to the foot of the stairs and in the con- 
fusion the prisoners escaped. 

The K. K. K. and the G. A. R. are twins, both born in 1866, 
but not congenial in their early relations. They differed on 
the doctrine of purification. We are free from war at present 
but we have something just as good. Joy riding is a good sub- 
stitute for war, a sort of “home brew” for war. The joy riders 
are the bootleggers of destruction. The inscription “Pray as 
you enter” should be above the entrance of every auto. 

No greater deeds of valor were ever recorded than those of 
the Civil War and never was there a more valiant army than 
was arrayed on each side and fought to a finish in a war that 
lasted four years. And I was in at the finish. Although it 
was the concensus of opinion that the war would not have 
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lasted a minute longer if I had never happened, it was consol- 
ing to think that “I had done my best, and not a wave of 
trouble rolled across my peaceful breast.” The remnants of 
the opposing armies are living peacefully under the same flag, 
mutually well pleased over the result of the war. The Ameri- 
can soldier will be immortal as long as the flag waves and when 
it goes down in dishonor if it ever does, he won’t care to be 


remembered longer. 

—From §S. H. Carlton, Co. K., 28th Mich. Inft., commanded by Col. 
W. W. Wheeler who was father of Mrs. Craig Miller of Marshall, of 
national prominence. 


Dear Editor: 

ERE is some additional data you may wish to use about — 
H Chief Andrew Blackbird. He spells his name Mack-a-de- 
pe-nessy” (but I think to meet our stupidity). His father died 
in 1861. His brother William was assassinated in Rome, June 
1833. Blackbird lived at Green Bay at age 13-14; Little 
Traverse 1828; Mackinac 1840. In 1859 interpreter for Hon. 
D. C. Leach, Indian Agent. Post-master at Little Traverse 
1873. In 1845 went to Ohio to school. Two and one-half years 
in Ypsilanti at expense of national Government. Married there 
in 1856. Remembered Arbre Croche from 1817. Died in 
County poor house, Brutus, Sept. 1908,—where he was sent for 
“better care.” Buried in Little Traverse cemetery. 

IvAN SwIrt, 
Harbor Springs. 


Dear Editor: 
HIS morning my secretary dug out a copy of the Mich- 


igan History Magazine for July, 1925, which came during 
my prolonged absence from this office last summer. 
I have read withevery much interest the Reminiscences of 
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Isle Royale, by Dr. William P. Scott of Houghton, the more 
because I am very familiar with the ground of which he treats. 
My impression is that a great deal of work must have been 
done there after his time, particularly in the matter of roads, 
for in that district there is not far from twenty miles of old 
road yet in splendid condition except for windfalls. 

I am a bit amused, too, at his remarks about the moose and 
the caribou and his attribution of reports of their existence to 
moonshine, 

I have probably written more about the moose and caribou 
of Isle Royale than anybody else and I drink neither moon- 
shine nor the “real stuff.’ The caribou of Isle Royale are not 
numerous and live chiefly, I think, in the big hills behind 
Siskiwit Lake. I have never but once seen them in the Wendigo 
region though I did meet a group of thirteen adults and some 
calves at Lake Desor. The moose however are another proposi- 
tion. I began to find their tracks along about 1914 and to see 
an occasional one a year or two after. Since then I have seen 
them all the way from Blake Point to Cumberland Head, many 
of them at the distance of three and four rods away. For some 
years they have had a yard on the Washington River just above 
the old village of Wendigo. I happened to be in there one night 
just at dark when they were: gathering in and I think a fair 
estimate would be that two or three hundred of them were 
within a quarter of a mile. JI do not believe there are less than 
two thousand of them on the Island at the present time. I 
consider them a growth from a few who must have crossed the 
ice along about 1912. There is no myth about it. The Michigan 
Conservation Commission has taken pictures in considerable 
numbers. As you probably know, neither moose nor caribou 
can be shot in the state of Michigan without violation of the 
law at any time and both moose and caribou are marvelously 
tame on Isle Royale. I think if you would go there now and 
if you have woodcraft enough to see what is about you, you 
would find plenty of them without any moonshine. 

Another thing that may interest you ie the return of the 
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beaver. When I first began to go to Isle Royale they were 
supposed to be all gone. When I found about 1916 a com- 
paratively fresh beaver cutting people laughed at me. Then 
the lynx died off from starvation one winter when there were 
no rabbits. And since then beaver have begun to come “back 
until now it is no uncommon thing to find them scattered in 
almost all parts of the island. 
WiL.tiAM P. F. FEerGuson, 
Franklin, Penna. 


Y reference to a map of Michigan one may note Sleeping 
B Bear Point, in Leelanau County, and the two islands 
some distance out in the Lake to the north called Manitou 
Islands.- Tradition assigns a very interesting origin to these 
islands and to this remarkable dune formation so resembling 
an enormous bear which reclines with face pointing out over 
Lake Michigan. Sleeping Bear, as the dune is known, lying 
on the direct line of Jake traffic between Detroit and Chicago 
is always an object of great interest to Lake travelers. 

Indian legend tells that at one time when a great forest fire 
raged in Wisconsin, a she bear with her two cubs attempted to 
escape the fire by swimming across Lake Michigan. The cubs 
perished before they reached land. The mother bear reached 
the sand dune at Glen Haven, in Leelanau County, and tired 
out lay down and slept. The Great Manitou out of pity for 
her reared the two dslands, North and South Manitou, as 
monuments to mark the resting places of the cubs. From the 
Lake the formation of the vegetation on the sand dune re- 
sembles a bear in sleep, with the nose resting on the paws. 

Mr. Harry R. Dumbrille, Commissioner of Schools for Lee- 
lanau County, sends us the following poem of his composition 
based upon this legend; the closing stanza was added by the 
poetess “Myrtella Southerland” of Adrian, Michigan: 
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O Sleeping Bear, what dreams must come to you 
Whose sleep has been so many ages through! 
Forgotten is the vigil you should keep, 


The place unguarded where your children sleep. 


The seasons pass, and plant life turns to green, 

The strong winds blow, the great waves roll between; 
And yet, you lie unmindful of it all 

Though spirit voices of your loved ones call. 


Perchance you dream of that far distant time 
When, with your cubs, you left Wisconsin’s clime 
To swim to Leelanau’s inviting shore 

And see your native dwelling place no more. 


Are not your slumbers broken with the fear 
Of burning timber’s scarlet danger near 

That drove you, halting, to the seething foam, 
Hoping to cross and find yourselves a home? 


Awake, O sleeper, ’round about you gaze! 
Two monuments out yonder in the haze 
Great Manitou has reared with gentle sigh, 
To mark the places where your off-spring lie. 
} { 
Take hope once more! Lift up your eyes to see ; 
Beyond, above grief’s actuality 
There is a beauty comforting and sweet 
That, after all, makes life almost complete. 


From the Michigan Library Bulletin (Lansing) : . 


LL available material on the history of Michigan State 
A College, formerly Michigan Agricultural College, has 
been placed in the hands of Dr. Frank 8S. Kedzie, head of the 
College of Applied Sciences of M. S. C., who will write a his- 
tory of that institution. Dr. Kedzie, who is chairman of the 
historical committee of the college, is amply fitted to write a 
history of this college. He was born on the campus, the son 
of Robert Kedzie, head of the chemistry department at that 
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time, and after receiving a large part of his education from that 
college returned there as a member of the faculty. He was 
president for six years, 1915-1921. 


66 ETROIT Entertains a Prince” is the title of an ac- 

1D) count of a visit made to Detroit in 1861 by Prince 
Napoleon, second son of Jerome Bonaparte, the story told 
largely in a letter written by a journalist of the party in 
French, translated by Mrs. L. Oughtred Woltz for the March 
issue of the Burton Historical Collection Leaflet. “The Story 
of Brownstown,” by Dr. Quaife, together with a bit of source 
material relating to the Battle of Monguagon, Aug. 9, 1812 
makes up the May number. 


From the Michigan Library Bulletin, (Lansing): 

S a contribution to the American Library Association 50th 
A anniversary celebration, the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion and the Michigan State Library have made plans to pub- 
lish jointly a history of libraries and library service in Mich- 
igan. 
We are happy to announce that Miss Walton, librarian of 
the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, has consented 
to undertake the writing of such a history. Her personal ac- 
quaintance with many of the libraries of the state and her 
activity in the work of the Michigan Library Association, from 
its beginning, especially fits her to do this work. Michigan has 
a rich and varied history and it will be no easy task to combine 
this into a harmonious whole. We hope every librarian will 
feel the responsibility of furthering this work by sending in as 
soon as possible his own local library history. Co-operation of 
the whole association, we feel sure, will make.a worth-while 
publication of which we shall all feel proud. 
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in Detroit adopted a new constitution and elected the fol- 
lowing Executive Council: 


Tan Michigan Authors Association at their April meeting 


Edmund W. Booth, Grand Rapids Press 

George B. Catlin, Detroit News 

Lawrence H. Conrad, University of Michigan 
Harry M. Crooks, Alma College 

James Oliver Curwood, Owosso 

Edward D. Dimnent, Hope College - 
Harlan L. Freeman, Adrian College 

R. Clyde Ford, State Normal College 

Robert Frost, University of Michigan 

George N. Fuller, Michigan Historical Commission 
Solomon F. Gingerich, University of Michigan 
Roy Hamilton, Alma College 

Lucius L. Hubbard, Houghton 

James King, Olivet College 

Clarence Cook Little, University of Michigan 
Charles McKenny, State Normal College 

John P. MeNichols, S. J., University of Detroit 
Harry A. Miller, Central State Normal School 
Arnold Mulder, Editor Holland Sentinel 

John M. Munson, Northern State Normal School 
H. M. Nimmo, Detroit Saturday Night 

Chase S. Osborn, Sault Ste, Marie 

Stuart H. Perry, Adrian Daily Telegram 
Thomas E. Rankin, University of Michigan 
James Schermerhorn, Detroit 

John W. Scholl, University of Michigan 

John L. Seaton, Albion College 

Hermon H. Severn, Kalamazoo College 

Lee J. Smits, Detroit Times 

William G. Spencer, Hillsdale College 

George Sprau, Western State Normal School 
Ivan Swift, Harbor Springs 

Harold Titus, Traverse City 

Dwight B. Waldo, Western State Normal School 
E. C. Warriner, Central State Normal School 
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Dear Editor: 


EVERAL months ago I read in the Michigan History Mag- 
S azine a short review of a booklet written by Mrs. Moore 
of Grand Rapids. The subject presented by the author was the 
pioneer history of that city. I was permitted to read the book- 
let recently and noted one error that should be corrected. Mrs. 
Moore wrote that Louis Campau had named the 40 acre tract 
he platted about 1833 “Kent”. The record shows beyond ques- 
tion that his plat was named the “Village of Grand Rapids”. 
An adjoining 40, owned by Lucius Lyon was platted and named 
“Kent”. Mrs. Moore wrote that Campau gave the name Kent 
to his plat in honor of Chancellor Kent of New York—an error. 
Lyon honored Kent as stated above. 

A. 8. WHITE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Editor Michigan History Magazine: 

AM sending you some notes on certain articles in the 

Magazine. Vol. 8, no. 2, April, 1924, page 175, refers to a 
copy ‘of the program of the “first commencement held at the 
University of Michigan.” This is not a copy of the first com- 
mencement program, but of the second, and the list of speakers 
are the seventeen men who were graduated at that time, August 
5, 1846. The first class, twelve students, was graduated August 
6, 1845. 

April, 1924. Following the above, on page 176, is repro- 
duced a letter from Marvin Allen, who was minister of the 
Baptist Church in Ann Arbor, and Regent of the University, at 
the time, under date of May 4, 1844, asking that a bell be 
secured from the railroad for the use of the University. The 
name of the person written to is not given, and may not be 
shown in the copy in your archives. I shall make reference to 
this letter in my copy of my article on “The Bells of the 
University of Michigan,” reprinted from the Michigan Alumnus 
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of May, 1919, which refers to the use of a bell from the “Mich- 
igan Central Railroad” at this time, but this letter was then 
unknown to me. 

Vol. 9, no. 1, January, 1925, page 67, article by John W. 
Fitzgerald on “Early Country Newspaper Publishers in Michi- 
gan.” In his list Mr. Fitzgerald mentions “James Schimmer- 
horn, Lenawee County Publisher.” He should undoubtedly 
refer to William Ten Brook Schermerhorn, who founded the 
Hudson Gazette in 1857 and was editor and publisher of the 
paper during the years of which Mr. Fitzgerald is speaking, 
and was succeeded for a number of years after his death by 
his son, James Schermerhorn, later of the Detroit Times. 
Hudson was my old home town, and the name was pronounced 
with the ch hard like k, the Dutch pronunciation, and col- 
loquially with the “short i” sound. It would then be pro- 
nounced Skimmerhorn. 

On page 68 following, Mr. Fitzgerald, speaking of the first 
newspaper of Michigan, says, “It was called The Impartial 
Observer.” Its title should have been given as the Michigan 
Essay ; or, The Impartial Observer. Only one number is known 
to have been printed, that of August 31, 1809. There have been 
several reprints of this, but I know of only one that hears 
evidence of being an original issue. It is in the Detroit Public 
Library, framed. 

Byron A. FINNEy, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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. STE. MARIE anp Irs Great Waterway. By Otto Fowle. 


With illustrations and a map. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. and London, 
1925, pp. 458. Price $4.50. 


Norman H. Hill who edits the naan volume, says of its author: 
“The State of Michigan, and particularly the northern part of it—the 
famed ‘Sault country’—owes more than it realizes today to the inspir- 
ing citizenship of the late Senator Otto Fowle. For many years a 
student of the early history of the State, Mr. Fowle felt that he should 
set down for posterity the results of his studies concerning the develop- 
ment of the Northwest through expeditions and projects related to the 
Great Lakes Country, and particularly those touching the Sault and 
its romantic river, the St. Marys. The multiplicity of his interests 
prevented his giving undivided attention to this task, but he was 
indefatigable in hunting out new sources of information, and much of 
the material in this book has never been printed before, but has been 
dug up by him and included in his work only after the most careful 
and painstaking research. Equally arduous was his task of investigat- 
ing and collating the printed records left by others who wrote of the 
early discovery and settlement of the North Country. As a resuit of 
his comparisons of these records he is able to throw new light on 
some of the disputed points in relation to this development.” 

The book is a fund of historical data, and it deals with a region so 
rich in romantic and dramatic historical incidents as to make it 
fascinating reading for everyone. The stirring life of the coureurs de 
bois and voyageurs in the days when the great fur trade was at its 
height is set forth entertainingly by letters from the local agents to 
headquarters. Here is one of them: 

“I was under the necessity of despatching with a dog sled to Macki- 
nac to get twine, to be carried by the men, five in number, who brought 
the mail from Lake Superior, this will detain them to 15th, or 16th 
instant. . . . The Indians will receive $5,000 at this place next August 
and you are fully aware that.they will spend every cent of their money 
before they leave the Sault....I can assure you it will prove a 
coffin for some of their people, supposing however, that she did not 
founder or go ashore somewhere, she cannot possibly last a long while 
seeing that her principal timbers are of pine. ... The men sent to 
Mackinac for twine arrived this morning [Feb. 15th, 1837] with 160 
pounds which we have divided into 5 equal parts, making 30 lbs. to 
each man. We have arranged the mail into small bundles so as to 
divide it amongst the men. There is such an accumulation of news 
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papers, pamphlets, books &c that part of them must necessarily remain 
behind. I will endeavor to send the whole of these with whatever may 
come from below with the mail which is not expected before the 10th 
of March next.” 


UTOBIOGRAPHY or JoHN BALL. Compiled by his daughters, Kate 
A Ball Powers, Flora Ball Hopkins, and Lucy Ball. The Dean- 
Hicks Co., Grand Rapids, 1925, pp. 231. Price $3. 

The life of John Ball had its beginning at a time when the United 
States comprised but fifteen states, and it covered in its span of time 
some ninety of the most stirring years in the history of the Union. 
Fortunately for us in Michigan, much of Mr. Ball’s intimate experience 
of later years is associated closely with the early settlement of this 
state. : 

The Autobiography is delightfully chatty and reminiscent, with 
little of the rambling incoherence characteristic of many works of this 
kind written in advanced age from jottings, letters and brief journals. 
The narrative is continuously vigorous. We see Mr.. Ball beginning 
life on a hill-top farm in New Hampshire, passing a childhood of hard 
work and few diversions, but building into his fibre the sturdy New 
England virtues. Later we see him struggling for an education 
against great handicaps in the picturesque early days of Dartmouth 
College. He was to be a man of action as well as of books; even his 
law practice in later years could not keep him from the great outdoors. 

In 1832 he started across the plains to Oregon on a trip which was 
to occupy two and a half years, extended to take in the Sandwich 
Islands, a whaling boat experience, and a cruise home on the United 
States Man-of-War Bozer. This spirit of wanderlust partly accounted 
for his excursions into Michigan in connection with early land sur- 
veys. His political experience as a member of the Michigan legislature 
doubtless occasioned his appointment by Governor Barry in the inter- 
ests of locating school lands. 

Grand Rapids is particularly fortunate in being able to claim this 
great citizen for her own. The esteem in which he was held has been 
well attested in various ways by her citizens. 

One of the most interesting portions of the Autobiography for Mich- 
igan readers is “Book the Third,” entitled “Michigan in the Making, 
1836-1857.” 
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RIMITIVE Man IN MicnicGAN. By W. B. Hinsdale. Michigan Hand- 
book Series, No. 1. Published by the University of Michigan, 1925, 
pp. 195. Price, paper covers $1.50; board covers, $2.00. 

This volume initiates the Michigan Handbook Series, devoted to 
presenting “summaries of the botany, zoology, anthropology and 
geology of the state for the use of teachers, students and others inter- 
ested in the natural sciences,’ according to a prefatory note by Dr. 
Alexander G. Ruthven of the University Museum. Dr. Ruthven says: 
“The numbers are not to be technical contributions nor popular 
accounts, but rather of the nature of elementary reference books and 
introductions to the study of fndividual groups and sciences, as they 
are represented in Michigan.” 

Dr. Hinsdale, as of course is known to all workers in this field, is 
Custodian of Michigan Archeology at the University of Michigan. The 
best idea of the nature, scope and method of his present volume can 
best be gained from his own statement in the /ntroduction: 

The motive in preparing an introduction to Michigan archeology is. 
to bring to public attention, as forcefully as possible, the fact that the 
state had, and now has, some rather distinctive antiquities. In the 
interest of education and science, these deserve to be studied, preserved 
as far as possible, and classified. 

The Museum of the University of Michigan would appear to be a 
proper center from which surveys may be directed, at least until a 
better and permanent arrangement can be made. The desire is to 
cooperate with every society, organization, and individual interest that 
is disposed to lend its influence to the same effort. 

The old haphazard method of digging here and collecting there, with 
only the assembling of a collection in view, cannot lead to any useful 
results. The state should be’ plotted and worked in sections. Perhaps 
the county would be a convenient unit for study, but counties are 
purely artificial districts. A more rational and scientific division 
would be the natural regions, such as the River Raisin Valley, the 
Saginaw Basin, the Grand River Drainage Area, etc. Collaborators 
could investigate their local and adjoining units in such a way that 
when sufficient facts and data are assembled, an archaeological atlas, 
by counties or districts, might be issued as a state document or bulletip. 

Such a conception can amount to little unless the state does two 
things: First, takes steps to preserve the remaining works from 
further damage and destruction; and, second, authorizes some society, 
department, or staff to direct the exploration and at the same time 
advise individual investigators regarding methods of work and the 
collection and collation of data. A comprehensive plan contemplating 
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several years in its development should be adopted. A permanent 
center for activity should be established. Nearly every state, except 
Michigan, has some machinery through which its antiquities are being 
studied. Ohio publishes, annually, a report upon field work done under 
its authorization and by its financial aid. Its State Archaeological 
Society has issued as a state publication a magnificent atlas containing 
reports and maps of every county. Wisconsin, for over twenty years, 
has been doing the same kind of archaeological research and publishes 
a monthly magazine upon the subject. New York, also, maintains a 
staff of archaeological experts and from time to time issues excellent 
reports. The provinces of Canada are doing field work similiar to 
that of the foremost of our states. 

States, working as units in their respective fields, are able to 
furnish to the American Bureau of Ethnology material for use in com- 
piling its voluminous reports. One looks with little satisfaction 
through government publications, such as the Smithsonian Reports, 
or Reports of the National Museum, for information concerning Mich- 
igan. Some articles about Michigan were published in a few old 
volumes, none in recent years. 

Several states have bought and preserved as state parks, lands upon 
which important remains are standing, so that they may become of 
lasting value to those who care to study them. The legislature of 
Illinois has just appropriated $50,000 for the purchase of the site of 
the Cahokia group of mounds at East St. Louis. 

Whoever takes the time to read these pages will be impressed with 
the meagerness and the vagueness of the data presented. The latter 
are the siftings from many records, reports, papers, letters, and con- 
versations upon the subject. The very desultory nature of what is 
presented should stimulate readers to the determination, even at this 
late day, to replace conjecture with accurate information, and unsys- 
tematized spasmodic effort with organized surveys. 

In the first chapter, which deals with the question of how the Ameri- 
can Continent became populated, an effort is made to give some of the 
conflicting views that are held by ethnologists, geologists and geograph- 
ers, and to portray something of the Indian racial traits and grades 
of culture. It is a far-away approach to the local problem, but may 
give a somewhat useful background. 

Since it is explained in the first chapter how man might have come 
to America, some other rather conjectural matter is presented in the 
second chapter upon his behavior in the Michigan peninsulas. The 
third chapter is an attempt to define briefly, and explain, some of the 
common terms used in the study of man as a social creature. The 
fourth chapter, upon Indian relic collecting, attempts to show what 
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is valuable and what is worthless in collections and how they should 
be catalogued. The other chapters, under different captions, roughly 
outline the material or physical properties of early man in Michigan. 

No one knows better than the writer the immature nature of his 
efforts, but he puts forth, as partial excuse, the fact that the subject 
matter itself is in an undeveloped stage. Like the world stuff, in the 
scriptural outline of creation: It is “without form, and void.” 

Archaeology practically closes where written records begin. It under- 
takes to determine what happened among men before they were 
capable of preparing tabulated accounts of themselves or when such 
accounts as they have left have to be interpreted by means of keys and 
comparative philology. 

The characteristics of the peoples living in the state at the time of, 
and since, the white settlers and their forerunners, the Catholic mis- 
sionaries, are well portrayed in descriptions to be found in the 
voluminous Jesuit Relations, in reports of officers serving under differ- 


ent governments which have held sway here, and in accounts of ventur- 
some travelers. 


There seemed to be a tendency all over the world, the American , 


continents included, towards slowly shifting migrations, so that in a 
few centuries there was considerable change in positions of tribes. 
Archaeology can help to trace those shiftings. It is the only means we 
have of ascertaining whether the historic groups were the original 
proprietors of the land or whether they were intrusive upon a former 
popylation. 

No attempt is made to locate or trace the migrations of any of the 
Michigan tribes, except so far as references to them are used for 
illustrating other points. However, there are living in Michigan at this 
time over five thousand Indians who should be studied before their 
entire ethnological value is gone. 

Complete as restorations may be of the lost and disappearing monu- 
mental remains of a vanished race, with all artifacts and habiliments 
of their time collected into museums and written up in books by 
scientific men, the atmosphere of the Indian’s world cannot be restored. 
To visualize, so to speak, the atmosphere of the peoples whom he 
studies, is the ideal of the anthropologist. 

Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Harlan I. Smith advocated and pleaded 
for a survey in Michigan that has not yet been commenced. This 
review is but a feeble attempt to arouse the same interest for which 
he worked. Reference must be made to the newly organized Michigan 
State Archaeological Society. It sets out with the right purpose and 
a wide vision of the field that lies before it. An impulse received from 
the society’s first meeting led the writer to this compilation. 
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ECUMSEH anp Ricuarpson. The Story of a Trip to Walpole 

I Island and Port Sarnia. By Major John Richardson, Author of 
“Wacousta” and “The War of 1812.” With an Introduction and 
Biographical Sketch by A. H. U. Colquhoun, LL.D., Deputy Minister 
of Education of Ontario. Ontario Book Co., Toronto, [1924?], pp. 124. 
Price $2.00. 

From the Introduction: “The unearthing of literary material, 
hitherto untraced, from the pen of Major John Richardson, is note- 
worthy from at least two points of view. A certain attraction attaches 
to almost anything from the accomplished author of ‘‘Wacousta” and 
“The War of 1812.” Moreover, in the present case, the material deals 
with the Indians, and, incidentally, with the mystery that surrounds 
the death and burial of Tecumseh. On no topic could Richardson write 
with more insight and sympathy than upon the Indian tribes and the 
famous Shawnee chief. The accompanying treatise, therefore, com- 
posed thirty-five years after the events which brought Tecumseh and 
Richardson together, and now appearing in book form for the first 
time, will appeal to the reader on account of the fascinating combina- 
tion of subject and author. The material was discovered by Mr. 
W. R. Haight of Toronto, who, observing an anonymous contribution 
in the fugitive magazine literature of Canada of seventy-five years 
ago, found that Richardson was the Author. The link that connects 
the two men,—so dissimilar in race, characteristics, and the fates that 
befell them,—is that they served in the British forces during the war, 
were engaged in two of its most famous engagements, Tecumseh fall- 
ing gloriously in the disastrous battle of the Thames, on October 5th, 
1813, the young Canadian volunteer surviving many years to write the 
history of the conflict. The careers of the two men had this in common, 
that both were overwhelmed by forces too strong for them and that 
they rest in unknown graves. There are few stories more dramatic in 
the early history of Canada than the enlistment of Tecumseh on the 
British side in the War of 1812 and his subsequent military achieve- 
ments, while of Richardson it may fairly be said that he would have 
won equal distinction in other spheres if his qualities could have been 
adapted to the struggles of literary and political life in the troubled 
period that followed war.” 

The name of Tecumseh is preserved in the placenames of Michigan 
by a city in Lenawee County. Qualities not always assignable to the 
white man who leads in war are ascribed to Tecumseh. Friend and 
foe agree that he was humane, abstemious in habits, far-sighted in 
design, trustworthy as an ally, and a consummate master of tactics 
needed in the military leadership he was called upon to exercise. 
“There is no reason,” says a competent authority writing for the 
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Bureau of American Ethnology, “to doubt the verdict of Trumbull that 
he was the most extraordinary Indian character in United States his- 
tory.” The name Tecumseh is variously interpreted as “crouching 
panther” and ‘shooting star.”” Tecumseh was born in 1768 at the 
Shawnee village of Piqua, not far from Springfield, Ohio, being 44 
years old when he was killed in the Battle of the Thames. A careful 
and appreciative biography of Tecumseh has been written recently by 
Mr. Norman S. Gurd of Sarnia, The Story of Tecumseh, Toronto, 1912. 

Richardson’s story of the trip to Walpole Island and Port Sarnia is 
very picturesque. The purpose of the journey was to distribute 
presents among the Indians and the narrator gives us a vivid picture 
of the assembling of the red men to obtain their allotments of goods 
and trinkets. 

“About nine o’clock in the morning,” he says, “and as the landing 
of the presents commenced, the Indians began to assemble from all 
quarters—many coming from a distance in canoes—but most of them 
emerging from all points of the wood that skirted*the little plain 
already described, and behind which most of their dwellings were 
situated. At each moment this increased until twelve o’clock, when 
nearly the whole were upon the ground, presenting in the variety and 
brilliancy of their costumes in which each seemed to consult his own 
fancy, a most picturesque spectacle. Scattered around in different 
small groups, they either stood, lounging gracefully, or moving over 
the ground, amused themselves in various ways. Cards and ball-play- 
ing engaged their principal attention, but the last was not that spirited 
game which had once formed a leading characteristic of the Indian 
race; and yet the men who played were not the half civilized, and, 
therefore, degenerate beings I had been led to fear I should find, but 
principally of the original and unadulterated stock of the red man, 
whose proud demeanor they evidently inherited, and whose language 
alone, unmixed with that of the white man, was familiar to them. Not 
the least remarkable for this was Shah-wah-wan-noo, who, notwithstand- 
ing five and thirty years had elapsed since the fall of his great leader, 
during which he had mixed much with the whites, suffered not a word 
of English to come from his lips. He looked the dignified Indian and 
the conscious warrior, whom no intercourse with the white man 
could rob of his native independence of character.” 

Following the author’s account and closing the book is a brief sec- 
tion entitled, “The Story of Walpole Island,” which is taken from the 
official report on Indian affairs presented to His Excellency, Sir Charles 
Bagot, Governor-General, in March, 1845. 
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AINE Forts. By Henry E. Dunnack, State Librarian. Published 
M for the state of Maine by Charles E. Nash and Son, Augusta, 
Maine, 1924. 

The words of Governor Baxter of Maine, in the Foreword to this 
volume, express sentiments that do him high credit; and no less credit 
is due to the state of Maine for enabling its Governor to acquire for 
the state some eight of these historic old monuments. The Governor 
says: 

“The preservation of historical sites within our state is a matter of 
importance both to present and future generations. Around these 
locations center the traditions and records of the early days of our 
community life. They were the scenes of our beginnings as a state. 
and nation. 

“A people that preserves the history of its past has a background 
for its future; a foundation on which to build an enduring structure. 
The savage was not interested in, nor was he able to record the life 
story of his ancestors. Neither did he plan for the future. On the 
other hand civilized man is equally concerned with the past, as with 
what the coming years have in store for him and his descendents. 

“When I learned that the United States Government was to dispose 
of some of its old forts located in the State of Maine I immediately 
took steps to acguire them in behalf of the state. It would have been 
unfortunate had these locations, around which cluster many of the 
early events of Maine’s history, passed into the hands of private owners 
and been exploited for private gain.” 

The present volume was prepared at the request of the Governor 
by the State Librarian of Maine, as a permanent record of the history 
of the Forts. ‘These old relics are being repaired, the reservations are 
being placed in good condition, and proper signs have been prepared 
for the information of visitors. The roads to the Forts are being im-- 
proved to make them easier of access. In the years to come genera- 
tions yet unborn will be grateful that these historic properties were 
acquired in the public interest. 

The volume is handsomely bound, printed on heavy paper, and 
appropriately illustrated. ; 


UBLIC Epucation 1N Detroit. By Arthur B. Moehlman,. Ph.D. 
P Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., 1925, pp. 263. 
Price —. 

Note: The following review was written by the editor of this Magazine for 
the April 1926 number of the Michigan Education Journal. 

Arthur B. Moehlman, professor of the History of Education in the 
University of Michigan is the author of a recent volume, Public Educa- 
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tion in Detroit, which draws from us a sympathetic thrill in its dedi- 
cation to “the Best Teacher I Have Ever Known—My Mother.” 

Sup’t. Frank Cody of the Detroit schools writes the Foreword, and 
Dean A. S. Whitney of the University School of Education provides an 
Introduction. 

Sup’t Cody says, “The story of the development of the Detroit Pub- 
lic schools since their inception in 1842 is as fascinating as any epoch 
in political or economic history. The far reaching influence of public 
education upon American life and institutions makes such a study 
valuable to the average man as well as to the professional educator.” 
He greets Dr. Moehlman’s book as “a very valuable contribution to the 
literature of public school history and administration.” 

Dean Whitney pronounces the book “a stimulating presentation and 
interpretation of facts,” of general value because typical of educational 
development in other cities, and expressive of the historical growth of 
organization, teaching methods, the curricula, school housing, and 
functions of the city superintendent. ; 

Probably no one is better acquainted with the limitations of his book 
than is Dr. Moehlman. He has made himself a specialist here, and 
so far as the research is concerned it is to be taken for granted that 
it has been done conscientiously. Anyone who has attempted to work 
with the fragmentary and scattered data in this field will be inclined 
to be very considerate. If it is not a detailed and exhaustive history, 
it is at least an honest attempt to abide by the accessible data of 
documentary nature in building a framework of essential features. 
The institutional growth is well outlined, and perhaps this is all we 
should ask of this work. 

Much of the period with which the author deals has of course been 
actually lived by men and women who are still of vigorous memory. 
It is not clear that this human source material has been heavily drawn 
upon; it is quite clear that the author has not emphasized what for 
many would constitute a main interest, namely, the personal influences, 
the actuating causes back of that hard and persistent struggle between 
progressive and conservative elements which brought about the educa- 
tional advancement of the city. 

The story of Michigan education as a whole involves personal factors 
of immense importance. Strange ‘as it may seem, our “forefathers” in 
Detroit and Michigan, at least those who paid the taxes and had the 
direction and control of affairs, did not believe in equal rights to an 
education at public expense. Doubtless the people of Michigan even 
today little understand or appreciate what Isaac E. Crary and John D. 
Pierce did for the rising generation of Michigan boys and girls in 
laying the foundations for a non-sectarian system of schools for the 
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education of the poor man’s children at public expense, and in preserv- 
ing at least a part of the public school lands from immediate sale and 
exploitation. 

Detroit’s early boards of education favored higher education at pub- 
lic expense, but majority sentiment was against it, and the ball was 
fumbled for years before it was finally put over the goal, in 1858. The 
personal factors in this struggle, the shams and misconceptions, what 
people thought they were and what they really were, is an amusing 
story; remindful of the ultra humane man, who cut off his dog’s tail 
an inch at a time in the hope of making it less painful,—primary 
school, middle school, union school, high school. In this story an 
interesting personal factor emerges in the business sense, high ideals 
and diplomancy of Levi Euphrates Dolsen, who as presiding officer at 
the meeting when the vote stood 9 to 9 cast the deciding vote which 
established the first high school in Detroit. Undoubtedly if this ques- 
tion had been submitted to the electors it would have been defeated 
two to one or worse because it meant extra taxation. In a joyful 
reminiscence an old friend of Levi Euphrates Dolsen reflects, “Rah for 
Euphrates! may his memory flow on forever!” 

The story of the Detroit schools, as of every other great school sys- 
tem, brings home to us the battle between the brave and progressive 
on one side and the narrow, conservative and selfish on the other. 
Books like this of Dr. Moehlman’s should inspire us to rally in support 
of the brave men and women engaged in the noble task of ‘“de-bunkin 
American education,” but who like the prophets of old are under 
persecution. More power to their pedagogical elbows. 


HE GENESIS oF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

[ AMERICA. By Breckinridge Long, A.B., M.A., LL.M. Macmillans, 
N. Y., 1926, pp. 260. Price $2.50. 

This volume is based on an analysis and review of documents 
familiar to students of the colonial and constitutional periods of 
American development. Although it may not be regarded as a great 
book, it has some very commendable features. It is a careful and not 
too minute analysis of all of the early American colonial charters, and 
of the plans of the union between the North American English 
colonies; as well as of the features of the Continental Congress vol- 
untarily assumed and exercised by it, or delegated to it under the 
Articles of Confederation; written with the idea of tracing the prin- 
ciples embedded in the federal constitution back to their origin, in 
colonial documents, agreements or plans of union between the colonies, 
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and in the state constitutions and bills of rights, which, together with 
the colonial charters. of Rhode Island and Connecticut constitute the 
written constitutions of the thirteen original states. 

All of these constitutions had been collected and printed in 1782 in 
pursuance of a resolution of the Congress of the United States, and 
were familiar to those who framed the federal constitution. They 
were frequently referred to in the debates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention and in the Federalist. 

Mr. Long’s analysis of these state constitutions is excellent, and the 
documents to which he refers, although familiar to the historian, are 
not in general circulation or easily accessible to the general reader. 
The quality of Mr. Long’s book, which particularly commends it, is 
that it brings to the general reader, the knowledge of the documents 
which lie at the basis of the constitutional system in the United States 
which cannot be obtained so easily from any other one source. 

The book is well arranged and its style that of a simple straight- 
forward narrative. Altogether, it is a well worth-while book.—(Review 
by William W. Potter, Public Utilities Commissioner, State of Michi- 
gan.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE MICHIGAN HISTORICAL 
COMMISSION 
Lansing 





MICHIGAN PIONEER AND HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, 
Vols. 1-39 and 2 index volumes. Composed of documents, 
papers, and pioneer stories. Volumes 1-12, 15, 19, 22-32, 35, 
and the 2 index volumes are out of print. Volume 39 con- 
tains a brief subject-and-author index to the series. $1 per 
volume. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES, Vols. 1-5, comprising longer histori- 
cal studies. 
Vol. I—Economie and Social Beginnings of Michigan—#1 
Vol. I1]——Publie Life of Zachariah Chandler—#¥1 
Vol. I11—Historical Geography of Detroit—#1 
Vol. I1V—Political Parties in Michigan—$1 
Vol. V—Michigan Fur Trade—Pere Marquette Railroad— 


$1 


MICHIGAN HISTORY MAGAZINE, Vols. 1-9. comprising 
lighter documents, papers and studies, together with his- 
torical news of the State. Published quarterly. Sub- 
scription price #1 per vear. Back numbers out of print. 


BULLETINS, 1-15. A few copies available. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 
Life and Times of Stevens T. Mason—$#1 
Memorial of the Life of Lawton T. Hemans—41 
Michigan Bibliography, 2 vols.—2 a set 
Michigan Biographies, 2 vols.—$2 a set 

Life of William Dummer Powell—$1 

Michigan in the Great War, vol. 1—$1 

Messages of the Governors of Michigan, vol. 1—#1 


Publications mentioned above are free to schools and libraries. 











